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PREFACE. 


“Orr FoR Hawaltt” is a complete story in 
itself, but forms the third volume of a line of 
books issued under the general title of the “ Flag 
of Freedom Series.” 

In the present work we have the same boy 
heroes who figured in “ When Santiago Fell” 
and “ A Sailor Boy with Dewey,” but once again 
the scene is shifted, and we are taken to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, so recently annexed to the United 
States, on a hunt for a pearl treasure secreted in 
a cave overlooking the great volcano Kilauea. 

My main object in writing this tale of adven- 
ture was to acquaint American boys with some of 
the sights to be seen throughout Hawaii, taking 
in Honolulu, Wailuku, Hilo, the great volcano, 
and numerous other places of interest. The sub- 
ject is a most fascinating one, and well worthy 
of a more extended description than I have 
given it. 

It may seem to some that the adventures of the 
boys are overdrawn, but this is hardly a fact. 


Hawaii is, comparatively speaking, a new coun- 
iti 
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try, and in such a place many things will happen 
which do not occur in more settled territories. 
Nearly every nationality under the sun is repre- 
sented there, and in such a mixed community it 
would be strange if everything was as it 
should be. 

Again thanking my numerous friends for the 
cordial manner in which they have received my 
other books, I place this last work in their hands, 
trusting they will peruse it with both pleasure and 
profit. 
CaPTAIN RALPH BONEHILL. 
August 15, 1899. 
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OFF FOR HAWAII 


CHAPTER I. 
A QUEST OF IMPORTANCE. 


“ AND you really believe in this great treasure, 
Oliver?” 

“T certainly do, Mark. What would make 
me believe otherwise? ” 

“ Nothing, that I can bring to mind. But to 
think that there may be fifty thousands dollars’ 
worth of pearls secreted in a cave close to the 
volcano Kilauea, on the Hawaiian Islands! It’s 
—well, staggering.” 

“T do not believe that Gaston Brown was the 
man to deceive anyone, least of all his own son,” 
continued Oliver Raymond. “ There was noth- 
ing to be gained by such a course.” 

“ The thing of it is, to find this Kanaka known 
as Joe Koloa,” put in Dan Holbrook, who was 
Oliver’s particular chum. ‘“ Unless we find him 
and get him to explain certain things, to look for 
the pearls will be like looking for a diamond in a 
coal mine. I understand that the volcano basin 
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is about nine miles in circumference. We can’t 
search every foot of such a large territory as 
that.” 

“We haven’t got to search every foot of it,” 
went on Oliver, who was highly enthusiastic on 
the subject and was trying his best to make Dan 
and myself equally so. ‘‘ You know, Dan, and so 
does Mark, that all we’ve got to do is to locate the 
double-headed idol carved out of lava, standing 
at the entrance to the cave. That ought not to 
be so difficult, even in a territory ten or twelve 
miles in extent.” 

“You must remember one thing, Oliver,” I 
returned. ‘“ You have both sailed the Pacific, 
while I have never been west before. Yet I have 
read enough about the Sandwich Islands, as they 
used to be called, to know that the gigantic vol- 
cano Kalauea is in a constant state of eruption, 
overflowing its basin at various points and send- 
ing its liquid lava flowing in hundreds of direc- 
tions. If this Cave of Pearls, as the Kanakas 
called it, existed fifty years ago, it is more than 
likely that the lava filled it up long since, and the 
pearls may be a hundred feet underground—or 
under lava, to speak more correctly.” 

“Then you don’t advise undertaking the ex- 
pedition, Mark?” said Oliver disappointedly. 

“T didn’t say that. Our time is our own, we 
each have quite some money to spend, and a trip 
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to the Hawaiian Islands will suit me about as 
well as anything. I have always wanted to visit 
the largest volcano in the world. It must be a 
grand sight.” 

“Father says it is the grandest sight he ever 
saw,’ said Dan Holbrook. “ He stopped at the 
islands on his first trip to Hong Kong.” 

“And remember what I said,’ continued 
Oliver Raymond. “If we find the treasure I 
shall insist on giving each of you a liberal por- 
tion of it.” 

“We won’t count our chickens before the eggs 
are laid,’ I answered gravely. “ But we'll go, 
and that settles it.” 

“Yes, we'll go,” added Dan. “ Hurrah for 
the Hawaiian Islands, Uncle Sam’s new mid- 
Pacific possessions! ”’ 

Oliver Raymond and Dan Holbrook were boys 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, al- 
though outdoor life and travel had given them 
the appearance of being older. They were the 
sons of two gentlemen who belonged to a large 
machinery manufacturing firm, doing business in 
San Francisco, Hong Kong, Manila, and other 
cities of this portion of the globe. 

In a previous volume of this series, entitled 
“A Sailor Boy with Dewey,” Oliver Raymond 
was allowed to tell his own story of how he and 
Dan Holbrook took a trip to the Philippine 
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Islands, where they fell in with the savage Ta- 
gals and lost some valuable documents and their 
money belts. Returning to Hong Kong, they 
joined Admiral Dewey’s fleet, bound for Manila 
Bay, and served on the Boston during the great 
naval battle in which the entire Spanish fleet was 
destroyed. Going ashore later on, they passed 
through many adventures in and near Manila, 
trying to get back their belongings and trying to 
save the firm of Raymond, Holbrook & Smith 
from losing a valuable business connection in 
Manila proper. 

Among those who participated in some of these 
adventures was the second mate of a schooner, 
a Yankee by the name of Watterson Brown. The 
sailor had a father living on the island of Luzon, 
and one day Oliver and Dan came upon this old 
man while some natives were trying to rob him. 
The elderly man died from wounds inflicted in 
the struggle, and left to his son some papers re- 
lating to the fortune mentioned at the opening 
of this chapter. These papers had been turned 
over to Watt Brown, as he was called, and when 
the second mate was mortally wounded in a battle 
with some Chinese pirates, he had turned over the 
documents to Oliver, stating that if he could find 
the fortune he might keep it, knowing full well 


that Oliver would give his chum Dana fair share 
of his findings, 
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I had become acquainted with the two boys 
through Mr. Raymond, whom I had met in Cuba 
during those stirring war times, which I have 
tried to depict to the best of my ability in an- 
other volume called, “When Santiago Fell.” I 
had had adventures between the Cuban and 
Spanish lines galore, and when I was captured 
and placed in a Santiago dungeon, Oliver’s father 
was my cell companion. How we finally escaped 
has already been related. 

My father and I lived in the East, but upon 
Mr. Raymond’s kind invitation we had come on 
to San Francisco, and here I had first met Oliver 
and Dan, and the three of us soon became warm 
friends. They never got done telling of their 
adventures in the Philippines, nor I of my adven- 
tures in Cuba, where I had left an old school 
chum, a Cuban youth named Alano Guerez. 
Alano was still at home, trying to do what he 
could, now the war was over, for his parents on 
their extensive sugar-cane plantation. 

The trip West by my father and myself had 
been productive of more than friendly relations. 
My father had been looking for a good business 
opening to work in connection with what he al- 
ready possessed in New York and in Santiago and 
Havana, Cuba. Mr. Smith, of the firm of Ray- 
mond, Holbrook & Smith, wished to retire, and 
now my father was a member of the new firm of 
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Raymond, Holbrook & Carter, and in the future 
business was to be carried on in the East as well 
as in the West. This business relationship 
brought us boys closer together than ever. 

“We'll form a club,” said Oliver one day, 
“ The Faithful Three,” and all of us agreed and 
shook hands over it. Our parents were all well- 
to-do and our time was our own, and we looked 
for good times ahead, never dreaming of the 
many perils into which the search for the Cave 
of Pearls was to lead us. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ONE-ARMED SAILOR. 


“ AND so you three boys have finally decided 
to take this trip,” said Mr. Raymond, when we 
told him of our plans. ‘“ Very well, I have no 
objections. But you must be careful and keep 
out of such dangers as fell to your lots in Cuba 
and the Philippines.” 

“Oh, there is no war going on in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mr. Raymond,’ I answered, with a 
laugh. ‘ We'll only have peaceful natives to deal 
with. The most that could happen to us is to get 
lost, and I reckon we could easily find ourselves 
again—each island being rather small.” 

“Not so small as you may think, Mark. Be- 
sides, you may be mistaken about the natives. 
The average Kanaka is indeed a peaceful man, 
but there are others who are ignorant and super- 
stitious, and if you attempt to disturb their super- 
stitions by tampering with this two-headed idol, 
which the documents mention, you may get into 
serious trouble.” 

“We won’t let them know what we are up to, 
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father,” broke in Oliver. “Do you suppose we 
want them to locate the Cave of Pearls and run off 
with the precious things? Not much! We won't 
even tell this Joe Koloa what we are up to until 
we feel certain he is thoroughly trustworthy.” 

“T place but little confidence in this story of a 
hidden treasure worth fifty thousand dollars,” 
said my father, who sat by, smoking a favorite 
Havana cigar. “Iam inclined to think that this 
Gaston Brown’s head was just a bit turned. His 
mode of living showed that he was eccentric.” 

“Well, the boys want to see the volcano any- 
way, Carter,” said Mr. Raymond, “so let them 
go.” 

“Oh, I am willing—but they must take good 
care of themselves.” My father turned to me. 
“When do you want to start?” 

“Tl leave that to Oliver,” I answered. “ He 
is the head of this expedition.” 

“The regular steamer for Honolulu sails day 
after to-morrow,” said Oliver. ‘“ We might 
rather take that than to wait—if we can get 
staterooms. I understand the travel to the Ha- 
waiian Islands since they have been annexed to 
the United States has been very heavy.” 

“We might make the trip in a sailboat,” sug- 
gested Dan, but with a twinkle in his eye which 
showed that he did not mean what he said. 

“Yes, and be wrecked again, as we were on 
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the Dart,” burst out Oliver. “No, thank you, 
no more schooners for me. The steamer will do 
very well.” 

“Yes, you had better take the steamer,” said 
Mr. Raymond. “Such a trip will take but seven 
days, whereas to go by sailing vessel may take 
six weeks or longer.” 

“Tf we only knew just where to look for this 
Joe Koloa,” mused Dan. “I wonder if he is in 
Honolulu.” 

“T think it is more likely that we will find him 
on the island of Hawaii, where the volcano is. 
Let me see, what is the principal city there? ” 

“Hilo,” answered Oliver’s father. “It is a 
pretty place, located on the eastern coast of the 
island and about one day’s journey from the 
volcano.”’ 

“ Then we had better go to Honolulu first and 
to Hilo next,” said Dan; and so it was arranged. 
But a good many things were yet to happen to 
upset all of our plans. 

We were sitting on the veranda of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s home, a beautiful place overlooking San 
Francisco Bay and the world-renowned Golden 
Gate. The veranda rested on the side of a slop- 
ing grass bank, dotted here and there with flow- 
ering bushes, and running down to a tiny brook 
which gushed along peacefully in the springtime 
sun. 


ay 
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While our arrangements were being concluded 
I grew tired of sitting in the rattan chair I had 
occupied, and, boy fashion, sprang up and leaped 
over the veranda railing to the bank below. 

As I came down and turned partly around to 
prevent myself from rolling over on the sloping 
grass, I caught sight of a flannel shirt and a straw 
hat peeping from out of the bushes surrounding 
the veranda. 

“ Hullo, who’s that?” I cried out, and shoved 
the bushes aside, to uncover a man who lay on 
the ground with his eyes closed, as if asleep. He 
was dressed like a sailor, and his left arm was 
missing from the elbow. 

“Who’s who?” asked Mr. Raymond. 

“ Here’s a man asleep under the veranda.” 

“A man? Can it be that good-for-nothing 
gardener?” cried Mr. Raymond, and ran down 
the steps. “He’s a stranger—a tramp, most 
likely,” he added, a second later. ‘“ Hi, wake up 
here and give an account of yourself,” he cried, 
and caught the one-armed man by the foot. 

He had to shake pretty thoroughly before the 
sailor opened his eyes sleepily. ‘‘ What are ye 
doin’ ?”’ he mumbled, then sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. “Guess I was asleep, cap’n.”’ 

“Vou were.” Mr. Raymond eyed him sharply. 
“What brought you into my grounds?” 

“No offense, sir. I am—well, I’m down on 
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my luck, as the sayin’ goes. I stopped in here to 
ask a little assistance.” 

“ Then why didn’t you ask it, instead of crawl- 
ing in under there? ” 

“ T—er—well, I hate to beg.’ The sailor 
shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 
“Excuse me, cap’n, an’ I’ll be on my way.” And 
he started to walk off. 

“‘ Hold on, not so fast,” put in Oliver, who had 
come down with the others. ‘‘ How long have 
you been here? ” 

“T didn’t touch anything,” was the reply, and 
the face of the one-armed man grew dark. 

“Didn’t you? What is that sticking out of 
the bosom of your shirt? It looks a good deal 
like a set of silver spoons—and it is!”’ 

As Oliver concluded he stepped closer, and be- 
fore the sailor could prevent him, he pulled from 
the shirt twelve spoons which we instantly recog- 
nized as some which belonged to the Raymond 
household. 

“A sneak thief!” ejaculated Mr. Raymond. 
“We've caught you very nicely, my man.” 

“ Hang the luck!” burst from the one-armed 
man’s lips. ‘‘ Let me go!” 

Before we could realize what he was up to he 
had hurled Oliver and his father to one side and 
was bounding down the grassy bank at a speed 
that would have done credit to a trained athlete. 
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“Stop him!” burst from several lips, and 
away went Dan and myself in pursuit, with the 
others following in short order. 

But the sailor had the start of us, and with 
a vision of arrest in his mind, continued to run 
with all the speed at his command. Reaching 
the brook, he leaped over and made through a 
hedge lining the highway; and that was the last 
we saw of him for the time being. 

“T wonder if he got away with anything,” was 
Mr. Raymond’s query, as he gathered up the 
spoons, which had been scattered in all directions. 
“He probably got these from the dining-room 
sideboard. Il take a look inside.” 

He and Oliver entered the residence, while we 
hunted outside, to see if there were any more un- 
desirable strangers at hand. It was late in the 
afternoon, and by the time we rejoined the Ray- 

monds it: was dark. 

' “Four silver napkin rings and a gold-plated 
fish-knife missing,’ announced Mr. Raymond. 
“ Thank fortune, the loss is not greater.” 

“T don’t believe that fellow was asleep at all,” 
I ventured. ‘“‘ When I spotted him he thought to 
play a game on me.” 

“Tf that is so, I wonder if he heard our talk 
about the Cave of Pearls?” put in Dan. 

“Oh, I hope not!” burst out Oliver. “He 
would be just the kind to blab it to some of 
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his cronies who were bound for the Hawaiian 
Islands.” 

“It’s a great pity he got away,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond. “The only safe place for such a rascal 
is behind the bars.” 

“ Perhaps that sailor rig was only a disguise,” 
suggested my father, who had not seen the man 
very closely. 

“No; he had the regular cut and swing of a 
sailor,’ I answered. “ But he was no man-o’- 
warsman even if he was.an arm short.” 

“So you think you can tell an ordinary sea- 
man from a navy man,” laughed my father. 
“Well, perhaps. Would you know him again 
if you saw him?” 

“We'd know one arm was missing,” laughed 
Dan. 

“ Yes, I’d know him again,” I answered. “ He 
had fishy, shifty eyes that are not easily forgotten. 
I would like to know his name.” 

We talked about the one-armed sailor for the 
balance of the evening, but reached no conclusion 
concerning him, excepting that he might have 
become “stranded” in San Francisco and had 
taken to stealing for a living in preference to 
signing articles for another cruise. I did not 
know it then, but I was destined to meet the one- 
armed man again, much to my sorrow. 


CHAPTER If. 
THE LOSS OF, THE ORIGINAL MAP. 


It is perhaps time that I described the docu- 
ments left to Oliver by Watt Brown, the second 
mate of the ill-fated schooner Dart. 

They were but two in number, and had orig- 
inally been but one, having been torn asunder by 
Gaston Brown or somebody unknown to us. 

The documents were two portions of a sheet of 
parchment such as was used for legal papers a 
hundred years ago. They were yellow and faded 
with age, and it was with great difficulty that we 
made out what each contained—the one some 
written instructions for finding the Cave of 
Pearls and the second a map of the volcano 
Kilauea and vicinity, showing, not the new roads, 
but the old trails running from the south and 
east coasts to this interesting territory. 

In the written description a Kanaka named 
Holo Kolea was mentioned as knowing some- 
thing of the trail to the hidden cave. In a foot- 
note on this sheet, Gaston Brown had written that 
Holo Koloa was dead, but that he had left all his 
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secrets to Joe Koloa, a half-educated Kanaka, 
who, however, was said to be very superstitious 
about going near the great volcano, and especially 
near the cave, for fear of offending the great fire- 
goddess Pele. Nothing was said about where 
this Joe Koloa might be located. For all we 
knew to the contrary, he might be dead. 

Many times had we pored over the written 
instructions, but could make out but little except- 
ing that the cave was located a good four hours’ 
journey from “the face on the rock, where the 
sun came up.” What this meant we could not 
tell, excepting it might be some rock fronting the 
ocean on the eastern coast of Hawaii. . 

“We'll solve this mystery sooner or later,” 
said Oliver confidently. “It may take time, but 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of pearls are not to 
be sneezed at.” 

“The value may be overrated,’ I answered. 
* Still, let us make the hunt and see what there 
is in it.” 

“Perhaps the pearls are underrated,” said 
Dan. ‘“ Oliver may be a hundred thousand dol- 
lars richer when he comes away from the islands.” 

“Tf Iam I'll give each of you a quarter of the 
find,” laughed Oliver. 

On the morning following the talk on the ve- 
randa we drove down to the office of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company and engaged passage on the 
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commodious steamer Mariposa, of three thousand 
tons’ burden. The steamer lay at her wharf at 
the foot of Folsom Street, and having procured 
our tickets we hurried hither to inspect our state- 
rooms before going back to Oliver’s home to pack 
our valises, having previously decided that no 
trunks should be taken on the trip. 

Steamship and wharf were busy places, and we 
had to fairly elbow our way through the crowd 
to the Mariposa’s deck. 

We had secured three berths in two adjoining 
staterooms. This left a berth in one of the state- 
rooms vacant, and we wondered who would take 
this, hoping it would be some party who would 
be agreeable. 

“Tf he isn’t agreeable the seven days’ trip will 
seem like a month,” I said, for it was understood 
that Dan and Oliver would bunk together and 
I must pair off with the stranger. 

“Perhaps you’ll have the whole stateroom to 
yourself,” answered Dan. ‘Then you'll be bet- 
ter fixed than we are.” 

As yet the berth remained untaken, nor did 
anybody come to claim it while we remained on 
board. Having made as much of an inspection 
as we desired, we hurried ashore once more, and 
set off to drive back to Oliver’s home. 

We had come into the city in a low two-seat 
carriage drawn by a pair of small but powerful 
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ponies, and now, having gained a stretch of level 
road, Oliver, who loved horseflesh, “let them 
out,” as Dan expressed it, until we fairly flew 
past the rocks, trees, and fences which lined the 


highway. 
“ Hullo!” yelled Dan suddenly, as we rounded 
a somewhat sharp curve. “Stop!” 


“What’s up?” queried Oliver, as he brought 
the team down a bit. 

“ There is that rascal of a one-armed sailor!” 

“Where?” I cried. 

“ There he goes, behind yonder clump of trees. 
He saw me and shook his fist at me.” 

“Shall I turn back for him?” questioned 
Oliver. ‘“ Perhaps we can catch him this time.” 

“We might try it,” was my answer. “ But 
we can’t waste much time—with all that pack- 
ing to do before we go to bed.” 

“ You are sure it was the right man, Dan?” 

“ He had one arm, and he dove out of sight as 
soon as he saw us.” 

“Then it must have been the fellow,” said 
Oliver. He brought the ponies about, and in 
a twinkle we were speeding back to where Dan 
had seen the man. 

Of course he was now out of sight. But there 
was only a small patch of bushes there, back of 
which was a large open field. Leaving the team 
tied to a convenient tree, we rushed into the brush. 
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As we gained the field we saw the one-armed 
sailor standing near the lower end. 

“ There he is!” came from all of us simultane- 
ously. 

“And there he goes!” added Oliver, as the 
rascal began to run again. ‘Hi, stop there!” 
he called out. 

“Go back, or I'll shoot somebody!” roared 
the sailor in return, but without slackening his 
pace. 

“We ought to be able to catch him,” I put in. 
“T don’t believe he will shoot, even if he has a 
pistol, which I doubt.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” answered Dan. “ But 
come on,” and he set the pace, which put me in 
mind of our foot races at Broxville Academy. 
Soon I was up to him and by a spurt I passed him. 

The one-armed sailor had gained the edge of 
the big field. But we were less than fifty feet 
from him, and now we saw him trip on a dead 
tree branch and roll over and over down a hill- 
side leading to a slimy pool of water. Before he 
could save himself he went into the pool with a 
loud splash and disappeared from view. 

The whole scene was so comical I burst into 
a loud laughter, and my two friends joined in. 
By the time we had gained the edge of the pool 
the one-armed sailor had reappeared, dripping 
with stagnant and foul-smelling liquid, and with 
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his face completely covered with the muck which 
lay at the bottom of the pool. 

“Whow!” he spluttered, and wiped his face 
with his coat sleeve. Then he floundered out of 
the pool, looking thoroughly crestfallen and 
miserable. 

“So we've caught you after all,” said Oliver, 
as sternly as he could, although I saw that he felt 
like laughing. 

“Oh, gents, don’t be hard on me!” was the 
pitiful return. “I never stole before in my life.” 

“Do you expect us to believe that?” 

“It’s the truth, indeed it is. You've got your 
spoons back. Let me go, please.” 

“How about those other things?’ asked Dan. 

“T took nothing else—upon my honor, I didn’t, 
gents.” 

“You took four napkin-rings and a golden 
fish-knife,” I said. ‘“‘ We must have those back, 
whether we let you go or not.” 

At the mentioning of the articles, the rascal’s 
face fell. It was easy to see that he was a hypo- 
crite, whining only when cornered, a person that 
is a regular snake in the grass. 

“‘ J—_I—there must be a mistake,”’ he began. 

“There is no mistake. You took the articles 
and you must give them up again,” said Oliver 
coldly. 

“Well I—er—to tell the truth, gents, I 
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pawned the things. I did it to buy something to 
eat with.” 

“And something to drink,” I added, for his 
breath smelled of liquor, although he was not 
intoxicated. 

““No—only something to eat.” 

“Where are the tickets?’ was Oliver’s ques- 
tion, and after some hesitation, the one-armed 
sailor brought forth two wet and greasy bits of 
pasteboard issued by a San Francisco pawn- 
broker, showing all of the articles had been 
pawned for a dollar and seventy-five cents. 

“Have you got that money?” demanded 
Oliver, as he placed the tickets in the envelope to 
an old letter he happened to be carrying. 

“Tve got fifty cents of it, and that’s all.” 

“Hand ‘it over.” 

The one-armed sailor did so, his face in the 
meantime growing full of bitter hatred. 

“Now vamose,” cried Oliver. “ And if you 
ever show your face in these parts again I’ll have 
you arrested.” 

“T won’t show myself, don’t you fear,’ was 
the quick answer, and in a moment the sailor had 
turned and was walking back to the highway. 
Once there, he turned, shook his fist at us, and 
disappeared around a bend. 

“A bad egg,” was Dan’s comment. “I never 
want to see him again.” 
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“Nor do I want to see him,” answered Oliver. 
“ But hop in, boys, and we'll get home. All told, 
we are only out a dollar and a quarter on the 
robbery, which is not much, considering what 
might have been taken.” 

“You have the tickets safe? ” questioned Dan, 
as we got into the carriage. 

“The pawnbroker’s tickets? Oh, yes—and the 
steamer tickets, too.” 

Then of a sudden Oliver placed his hand into 
his coat pocket and drew out another envelope, 
that which had contained the documents left by 
Gaston Brown. 

“TI was careless about this map,” he began. 
“T Should have left it at home with the letter. I 
might Creation! it’s gone!” 

“Gone? The map?” came from Dan and me. 

“Yes, the map is gone—lost!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE START FOR HONOLULU. 


THE three of us stared at each other in utter 
dismay, unable for the moment to speak. The 
map—that precious bit of parchment—was gone, 
Aost! What should we do now? 
’ “ And our tickets to Honolulu all bought!” 
_ groaned Dan, who was the first to break the 
painful silence. 

“Are you sure it is lost?” I id. “ Haven’t 
you it anywhere about your clothing? Feel in 
every pocket.” 

““Maybe you left it home,” suggested Dan, a 
faint ray of hope shining in his face. 

“No, I am sure I had it when I came away, 
worse luck,’ groaned Oliver. “And I am 
equally sure I haven’t it now,” he added, after a 
thorough search not only of his person but also 
of the carriage. ‘“‘ The question is, where did I 
drop it?” 

“Do you remember falling or stumbling?” I 
asked. 

“No—yes, I do—down near the pool, just as 
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the sailor went in. Let us go back and see if 
I dropped it there.” 

We went back and made a search lasting the 
best part of half an hour, but nothing came to 
light. Then we retraced our steps and looked 
around where we had first leaped from the car- 
riage. It was all useless; not a trace of the 
precious map was to be found. 

“T have a rough sketch of the map,” said Dan. 
“T made it while Oliver and I were on our way 
here from Hong Kong.” 

“Where is it?’ questioned Oliver eagerly. 

“ T left it home, in my other coat.” 

“T hope that isn’t gone, too.” 

“Tt’s not likely—unless fate is against us on 
this trip,’ rejoined Oliver soberly. 

He was now anxious to learn if this duplicate 
map, if such it might be called, was still at home, 
and the team was whipped up and away we went. 

_ Quarter of an hour later we knew the truth. 
The map was not only safe, but it was a very fair 
reproduction of the original, for I may as well 
state here that Dan was a good draughtsman and 
had studied civil engineering for several years. 

“Thank fortune we have this map!” cried 
Oliver, and I have no doubt but that a load was 
lifted from his heart. “As soon as we get the 
chance we had better make three maps and repro- 
duce the description, so that each of us can carry 
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a copy of both.” And let me add that this was 
done while on the trip to Honolulu. 

The time left to us on shore flew by swiftly 
with packing our valises and purchasing such 
things as we deemed necessary. It was a de- 
lightful day when we went down to the wharf at 
which the steamer lay, taking on her cargo and 
load of passengers. The latter were of all kinds 
and conditions, poor and rich, the business man, 
the pleasure seeker, and the rover in quest of a 
fortune. 

“The man who goes to Honolulu with the ex- 
pectation of striking it rich will be disappointed,” 
remarked Dan, as having put. our traps in the 
staterooms we came on deck to view the parting 
scenes. “I understand that while Honolulu is 
a city of thirty or forty thousand people, every 
profession and trade is more than crowded. The 
only thing needed there is capital to develop the 
natural resources. After that will come the 
chance for those who want to work.” 

My father and Mr. Raymond had come to see 
us off, and now, as the whistle blew, there was a 
hurried handshaking all around. 

“Take good care of yourself, Mark,” whis- 
pered my father. ‘Don’t run into any such 
perils as you encountered in Cuba.” 

“T’ll do my best to steer clear of them,” I an-— 
swered. 
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“And you have a care, too,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond to his son. ‘“ You and Dan had enough 
wild escapes in the Philippines to last a lifetime.” 

“We'll look out for ourselves, never fear,” 
answered Oliver confidently. 

The lines were now cast off, and amid parting 
waves of hands and a flutter of handkerchiefs the 
Mariposa left the wharf and started on her long 
trip out of the Golden Gate and almost halfway 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

“ Good-by to our own dear native land,” I mur- 
mured. “ May we all be richer when we return 
to thy shore once more!” 

“Don’t grow sentimental, Mark!” cried Oli- 
ver. ‘‘ Remember, the Hawaiian Islands are now 
a part of the United. States, so we are in reality 
only going from one portion of our country to 
another! ”’ 

“True, but the islands are so far away!” 

“A seven-days’ trip by the steamer—about 
the same as a trip to England or France—that’s 
not so far.” 

“ And we always used to hear about the islands 
as being full of savage tribes, cannibals and the 
ike?’ 

“That was a good many years ago,” put in 
Dan. “I understand that the vast majority of 

»the Kanakas, as they are called, are thoroughly 
civilized. Of course, it is likely that some of 
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them are still ignorant and cling to the habits 
of their forefathers. But you won’t find any 
cannibalism out there, I'll warrant you that.” 

“No, you won’t find cannibals,” put in a voice 
at Dan’s elbow, and, as the youth turned, a tall, 
well-dressed gentleman caught him by the hand. 
_ “Why, Dr. Barton!” cried Dan, and shook 
hands warmly. “ What brings you here?” 

“Tam on a trip for pleasure and my health,” 
replied the physician, who was well known in 
San Francisco, as I afterward learned. A few 
additional words passed, and then Oliver and I 
were introduced. 

“And your name is Mark Carter,” exclaimed 
the physician. ‘Of Stateroom No. 17?” 

Sees sit. 

“Then we are to be room-mates. Jam glad to 
know you, Mr. Carter.” 

“ And I am equally glad to know you, doctor,” 
I smiled. “ But don’t call me mister yet, please 
—you’ll make me feel too old.” 

A twinkle came into the doctor’s eye. “ All 
right; what shall I call you?” 

“ Mark.” 

“Very well, I’ll mark that.” And at this pun 
we all laughed, and it was not long before all of 
us felt thoroughly at home. Before the day was 
over I had voted Dr. Barton a prince of good 
fellows. 
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The doctor was a well-educated man, and in 
his younger days had been an assistant teacher 
at a private academy situated at Sacramento. 
He had made a trip to the Hawaiian Islands ten 
years before, and knew a good deal concerning 
them. 

“When I was there before, the islands were 
a monarchy, ruled over by Queen Liliuokalani, 
who had followed her brother, King Kalakaua, 
to the throne,” he said. “ Now all is changed. 
A short and bloodless revolution deposed the 
queen, and the islands became a republic, with 
Sanford B. Dole the first and only President. At 
first the natives, or a portion of them, wished 
the monarchy back, but this feeling was soon sup- 
pressed, and then Hawaii clamored for admis- 
sion into our Union, and now she has been taken 
in, as a sort of colonial territory, with ex-Presi- 
dent Dole as Governor. In the near future I 
expect one or more of the islands will become a 
full-fledged State.” 

“ Along with Luzon and the rest of the Philip- 
pines,’ smiled Dan. 

“JT imagine the Philippines will have to wait. 
There are not so many English-speaking people 
there as there are at present in the Sandwich 
Islands.” 

“There is one thing I can’t understand,” I 
said. ‘Some call them the Sandwich Islands 
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and some the Hawaiian Islands. Which is 
right?” 

“That is easily explained, Mark. When Cap- 
tain Cook discovered the islands, more than a 
century ago, he named them in honor of his pa- 
tron, the Earl of Sandwich. But the real native 
name is Hawaii nei pae aina, which means, These 
Hawaiian Islands. I presume Englishmen will 
call them after the Earl of Sandwich for a long 
time to come, but Hawaiian Islands is the proper 
name.” 

We remained on deck until the last trace of 
shore had faded from view, and then went below, 
to put our staterooms into proper order. Dan 
and Oliver were soon done, and returned to the 
deck, leaving Dr. Barton and me taking our time 
and conversing about the country we were about 
to visit. 

“To a person who had never been out of the 
United States there would be many curious sights 
in the Hawaiian Islands,” said the doctor. “ But 
to you who have been in Cuba, and to your 
friends who have been in China and the Philip- 
pines, it will be different.” 

“Oh, I dare say I'll see many strange sights 
even so,” I answered. “‘ Each nation has a good 
many customs of its own. I understand the 
Kanakas are quite different from the other peo- 
ple who inhabit the islands of the Pacific.” 
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“ They are different, as different as the ancient 
Moors were from the real Africans. They: 
What do you want, Dan?” 

For Dan had suddenly appeared, somewhat 
out of breath. 

“We've made a discovery,” said he to me. 
“That one-armed sailor is on board as a steerage 
passenger, and Oliver caught him studying a 
paper that looked a good deal like that lost map.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ATTACK ON SHIPBOARD. 


“ You are certain he had the map? ”’ I cried. 

“Tt looked very much like it—was the same 
size and just as rumpled and yellow.” 

“Why didn’t Oliver demand to see it?” 

“ As soon as the sailor caught sight of us he 
jammed the paper into his pocket and hurried 
down into the steerage.” 

“And what is Oliver doing now? ” 

“Trying to get permission to visit the steerage 
and interview the fellow,” returned Dan, as he 
and I hurried on deck. 

We soon found Oliver, who was accompanied 
by one of the under officers. Matters were 
briefly explained, and all four of us descended 
into the steerage, which was as clean and light 
as could be reasonably expected. 

For some time we could not locate the one- 
armed man, but at last spotted him, apparently 
asleep in a corner devoted to male passengers. 
He opened his eyes slowly when shaken by the 
officer of the ship. 
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“We want to talk to you,” said the officer. 
“ What is your name? ” 

“T am not ashamed of that,’ was the bold 
answer. “It is Caleb Merkin.” 

“These young men want to talk to you.” 

“T want to see that paper you were reading 
awhile ago,” put in Oliver. 

“This paper?”’ and Caleb Merkin held out a 
copy of one of the San Francisco daily news- 
papers. 

“No; that document which belongs to me.” 

“T haven’t anything belonging to you, young 
fellow,” blustered the one-armed man, getting up. 
“Don’t you dare to say I have, either.” 

“Do you deny that you were reading a bit of 
parchment yellow with age?” 

“T certainly do.” 

Oliver turned to Dan. ‘“ What do you think 
of this?” 

“ He isn’t telling the truth,’ was Dan’s reply. 

“Why don’t you search him and his belong- 
ings?” I suggested. 

“Do it, if you dare!” burst out Caleb Merkin. 
“T’m an honest sailor. Who are you, anyway? 
I never saw you before.” 

“Perhaps there is some mistake,’ said the 
ship’s officer nervously. ‘‘ You don’t want to 
accuse the wrong man.” 

~“T know this man, and so do my friends,” an- 
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swered Oliver. “ He is a thief—and I’m almost 
certain he has that paper.” 

“Was the paper of such great importance?” 

“ Why, of Oliver was about to say, “ of 
course,” when I checked him. 

“No, it wasn’t of much consequence, but my 
friend was keeping it to prove that the man who 
got it up was insane,” I put in. “‘ He wants the 
sheet, that’s all. It’s of no value in itself.” 

At my words I saw Caleb Merkin’s face fall 
and knew what I had said had had its effect. If 
he had had any idea of hunting up that treasure 
for himself I felt certain he would now lose a good 
deal of his interest in the matter. 

Oliver at once understood the ruse I had em- 
ployed, and so did Dan, and both smiled behind 
Caleb Merkin’s back. For a moment there was 
an awkward pause all around. 

“Do you make a formal complaint against this 
man?” said the officer, at length. 

“Don’t do it,” whispered Dan. “It will only 
make a lot of trouble.” 

“But the map ”” whispered Oliver in re- 
turn. 

“We'll do better by saying nothing and keep- 
ing our eyes on this Merkin,” I said. ‘“‘ You can 
wager he has hidden the map where it can’t be 
found through an ordinary search.” 

“ Well, I won’t make a formal complaint,” said 
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Oliver aloud. “But I shall remember you,” he 
added to the sailor. 

“And perhaps I’ll remember you,” was the 
bold answer; and then we three boys left the 
under officer and walked on deck. 

“Il wager that rascal is after the treasure,” 
said Oliver. “ What gets me is, how did he get 
money to pay his passage to Honolulu? ” 

“More than likely he stole it,” I answered. 
“Tf he would steal from your family he wouldn’t 
hesitate to steal from somebody else.” 

“That must be it,” said Dan. “‘ We must keep 
a strict watch on Mr. Caleb Merkin, especially 
after we arrive in port.” 

Dr. Barton was curious to know what the 
trouble was about, and as Dan vouched for his 
honesty, we told him about our mission, after he 
had promised to keep it a secret. We also showed 
him the duplicate map and the description, both 
of which he examined with interest. 

“Tm afraid it is rather a wild goose chase,” 
he said. “ Still it will do no harm to look the 
matter up. I expect, after a brief stop in Hono- 
lulu, to visit the volcano myself, and we may run 
across each other out there, and, if we do, I'll 
help you all I can—if you'll accept my services.” 

As I have said, Dr. Barton had visited the 
islands before, and during the next few days of 
the trip, days when the weather was most delight- 
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ful, he regaled us with stories concerning this 
little-known portion of the globe. 

“The islands are twelve in number, but only 
eight are worthy of mention,” he said. “The 
largest by far is Hawaii, on which the volcano 
exists. It is about ninety miles long by seventy 
miles wide. North of it is Maui, next in size 
but much smaller, and then to the northwest come | 
Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. West of 
Maui lie Lanai and several smaller islands, in- 
cluding one upon which is located a leper. settle- 
ment, which, fortunately, is gradually dying out.” 

“Gracious! we don’t want anything to do with 
lepers!” cried Dan. 

“You won't get near them—unless you visit 
the island on purpose,’ returned the doctor. 
“As you know, Honolulu is situated on a beau- 
tiful bay on the south shore of Oahu. It is the 
principal city, and has steamship connections with 
the United States, China, Japan, Australia, and 
other important countries.” 

“And what of the population of the islands? ” 
I asked. “Do the Americans or the Kanakas 
fuler = 

“Neither. Of the Caucasian race there are 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ger- 
mans, and these together rule at present. But 
there are a great number of Kanakas, Chinese, 
and Japanese, as well as a mixed-up class of no 
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particular blood—natives and foreigners having 
intermarried for several: generations. You will 
see them all when you get there.” 

“Are the islands of volcanic formation?” 
asked Oliver. 

“ Both volcanic and coral formation. The soil 
everywhere is composed of pulverized stone, 
sand, sea-mud, and ashes, mixed up with broken 
coral, and constant irrigation is necessary to as- 
sure a perfect crop.” 

“What of oysters?” asked Oliver suddenly. 

“You want to know about those pearls, don’t 
you?” laughed the doctor. “ Well, pearl oysters 
are about the only kind that thrive around the 
islands, and the common oyster of America is un- 
known. Pearls are plentiful, but a good many of 
them are worthless. In years gone by the pearl 
industry was monopolized by the king. If those 
pearls were really hidden as the parchment says 
they were discovered and gathered without the 
royal knowledge, you may be sure of that.” 

““T reckon the king wanted everything,” grum- 
bled Dan. “ That’s the reason they made the 
queen step down and out. Onward the Flag of 
Freedom takes its way!” 

“That’s right, Dan. One of these days I ex- 
pect to see the whole world free, if not under our 
own Stars and Stripes, then under some banner 
which shall be equally just to all.” 
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On the fifth day out it began to grow stormy, 
and by nightfall it was blowing half a gale. We 
were now in a warm latitude and the stateroom 
was suffocating. 

“T’m going to stay on deck for some air,” said 
Oliver. 

“T am with you,” I returned. “TI can’t stand 
it when it is so stuffy.” 

“T understand the barometer is falling rap- 
idly,” he went on, as we walked to the deck. 
“T hope the storm doesn’t prove too heavy 
for us.” 

“Oh, such a steamer as this can weather almost 
anything, Oliver. And we have a good many 
miles of open sea around us, so there is no danger 
of striking on a rocky coast in the darkness.” 

We found a comfortable spot on deck and sat 
down to view the preparations going on to 
weather the coming gale, or hurricane, as such 
things are termed in these latitudes. 

“Tt’s funny Dan don’t come up,” mused Oliver 
presently. ‘Guess Ill take a look for him.” 

He sprang up and left me to myself. Satisfied 
that our seats would still be waiting for us when 
we should want them, I also arose and strolled to 
the rail, close to the companionway leading to 
the steerage. 

I had been standing musing for about five min- 
utes when I heard a footstep behind me. Think- 
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ing it was Dan or Oliver I turned—to find my- 
self confronted by Caleb Merkin. 

“You've been watching me pretty closely, 
haven’t you?” he hissed into my ear. 

“T don’t deny it, Merkin,” I answered. ‘We 
intend to keep it up, too.” 

“Do you,” he sneered. 

“Yes, we do.” 

“Till bet you won’t!” he snarled, and in a 
twinkle he hurled himself at me and caught me 
around the breast with his single arm, pinning 
my own right arm to my side. 

“ Hi! let up there!” I cried. 

*T won't, hang ye,” he snarled. “T’m go- 
ing to heave ye overboard, an’ I’ll heave your 
friends over, too—if I get the chance!” 

And then he tried his best to lift me over the 
rail and fling me into the dark and angry ocean. 


GHARTERY Vi 
IN WHICH A BAD MAN SUDDENLY DISAPPEARS. 


WE had watched Caleb Merkin closely ever 
since the encounter in the steerage, but I must 
confess that I had supposed it was done so se- 
cretly that he had not suspected it. His words 
revealed the truth, and I saw that he was about 
as angry as he could get, and willing to do any- 
thing while in this frame of mind. 

I tried my best to keep my feet and with my 
left hand held to the rail. But the Mariposa was 
now tumbling and tossing under the full force of 
the storm, and it looked very much as if both of 
us might go overboard. 

“Let gol’ <i cried) 7 Let go, or 1 willeeum 
for help and have you placed under arrest.” 

“Keep still!” was his only answer. And then 
he lifted me again, and both of us struggled as 
I had never struggled before, not even when in 
peril in Cuba. Nobody was near, and, strange 
to say, Oliver failed to come back. 

He had me about halfway over the rail, when, 
by an almost superhuman effort, I caught him 
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by the throat and forced him backward. Then 
both of us pitched forward and his body slipped 
outward again, while I tried to draw still further 
back. 

A sharp flash of lightning at this instant nearly 
blinded me, and the report which followed was 
deafening. Caleb Merkin’s hold on me loosened 
and a roll of the steamer sent me flat on the 
deck. To keep myself from sliding I knew not 
whither, I grabbed the netting below the rail. I 
expected to have the one-armed sailor tackle me 
again, but—he had disappeared! 

Yes, it was true, he had disappeared! Whether 
he had gone overboard or not I could not tell, 
but I felt that the chances were nine out of ten 
that he had landed into the ocean. I strained 
my eyes in vain to pierce the darkness. I could 
see absolutely nothing, excepting when another 
flash of lightning lit up the scene, and then I saw 
a sight that filled me with horror. 

He was floating in the water, some distance 
back of the steamer. Evidently he was keeping 
afloat by treading with his feet, and his single 
hand was waving frantically for assistance. 

This was what I saw only for a second—then 
the blackness of the night blotted out everything, 
and I found myself struggling to reach the cabin, 
for it was becoming extremely dangerous to re- 
main outside. 
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“TI must do something for that poor wretch! ” 
I thought. “I cannot let him die in this 
fashion!” 

The thought had scarcely crossed my mind 
when the Mariposa gave a heavy lurch to star- 
board. Up went my feet and I flew through the 
air, to bring up against the cabin side with a bang. 
I tried to save my head a heavy knock, but could 
not. A thousand lights flashed before my eyes— 
and then I knew no more. 

When I recovered my senses I found myself 
in my stateroom berth with Dr. Barton bending 
over me. There was a bandage over my fore- 
head, and the first thing that I realized was that 
my head was aching as if ready to split open. 

“Oh,” I groaned, and tried to stare about me. 

“He is coming around,’ I heard, in Oliver’s 
voice. “Thank heaven for that! I was afraid 
he was knocked out completely.” 

“He must have got an awful rap,” came from 
Dan, and now I saw that both of them stood 
behind the doctor. 

“JT did get an awful rap ” I began, when 
Dr. Barton placed his hand over my mouth. 

“Keep quiet, my lad; it will be best for the 
present,” he said soothingly. 

“Yes, but that sailor. ” T cried, and then 


my head swam around again, and I fainted dead 
away. 
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My second recovery came an hour later, and 
then I felt much stronger. But the physician 
would not let me sit up, excepting to swallow 
some stimulants he had prepared for me. It was 
now broad daylight and the hurricane was a thing 
of the past. 

As I lay there flat on my back, I could not get 
the one-armed sailor out of my mind. Beyond 
a doubt he must be drowned. Was I responsible 
for his death? 

The thought made me break out into a cold 
perspiration, and before night a fever followed, 
and once more I was at the rail fighting for my 
life amid the fury of the hurricane. Caleb Mer- 
kin’s eyes glared fiercely into my own, until they 
burned themselves into my brain, and the fever 
rose until both Dr. Barton and the regular 
steamer physician were in grave fear for my life. 

What followed was not made clear to me until 
two weeks later. The run to Honolulu was fin- 
ished without further incident, and once we had 
landed I was taken by Dr. Barton and my two 
companions to the Queen’s Hospital, a commodi- 
ous institution, set in a garden of tropical trees 
and shrubbery. Here I was given a delightful 
room, opening upon a wide veranda, where the 
trade winds from the north made all as cool as 
could be expected. 

The doctor who attended me here was an Eng- 
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lishman, but the nurse was a native, a dark-eyed 
girl of sixteen, who put me strongly in mind of 
the sisters of my old Cuban chum, Alano. No 
nurse could have been more attentive than was 
Kookoo, and to her I think I owe my speedy 
restoration to health. 

It was while sitting among the date palms of 
the hospital grounds, getting back my strength, 
that I told my two chums my story for the first 
time. 

“T cannot keep it to myself any longer,’ I 
said. “It weighs too heavily on my mind.” 
Then I told them all, and asked them if they 
thought I was responsible for Caleb Merkin’s 
death. 

“No, you are not to blame,” said Oliver 
promptly. “He brought it on himself.” 

“Of course you are not to blame,” put in Dan. 
“ But I suppose it’s an awful thing to have on 
one’s mind,” he added reflectively. 

“Tt is, Dan. I would much rather see him 
alive, wretch that he was, than have his— 
his I could not finish. 

“As you haven’t seen fit to take Dr. Barton 
into your confidence I presume you don’t want to 
tell the authorities,” said Oliver. 

“No, no! What good would it do? They 
cannot bring him back to life, and it may only 
cause me endless trouble.” 
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“No, I wouldn’t say anything more. He: 
brought it on himself and had to pay the penalty 
of his rashness,” said Dan. “Let the matter 
drop and try to think of something else.” 

“Tl never forget it,” I shuddered. “ But you 
are right; it was his life or min : 

“And Providence aided you,” finished Oliver. ' 
“That’s the way you must look at it, Mark.” 
He mused for a moment. ‘“ Now we are clear 
of this sailor, I presume we'll have this search for 
the Cave of Pearls all to ourselves.” 

“Where is Dr. Barton?” 

“ He has gone to another island, knowing you 
were out of danger. He expects to meet us 
somewhere around the volcano later on. He 
said we might leave word at the Volcano House 
when we arrived.” 

“ {—I'm afraid I can’t move just yet,” I an- 
swered, with a sickly smile. “My legs are 
mighty shaky when I stand on them.” 

“We'll stay here for a week longer, at least,” 
returned Dan. “I’ve ordered a carriage for to- 
morrow morning and we'll drive out every day 
to the different places of interest.” 

And drive we did, to the wonderful Pali, or 
precipice, some miles back of Honolulu, and to 
the beautiful beach at Waikiki, where Dan and 
Oliver took a bath, while I laid back in a swing- 
ing seat under an awning and watched the go- 
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ings and comings of the people at this Coney 
Island of Hawaii. ‘‘ This doesn’t look much like 
a savage country,” I thought. 

The drives around the city, to the museum, 
churches, colleges, and other public buildings, 
were equally interesting. I had expected to be- 
hold a city “behind the times,” but here was 
something thoroughly up-to-date, with electric 
lights, telephones, and street cars and stages run- 
ning in all directions. 

And yet it was vastly different from anything 
I had yet seen; different from Santiago, Cuba, 
and different from New York and San Francisco. 
It was the jumble of population as much as any- 
thing, and the variety of costumes worn. The 
shops, big and little, were kept by all sorts of 
people, and a good deal of trading was done in 
the open air. 

“It’s a patch-quilt from the whole world,” said 
Dan. “TI believe you can go out and in a day 
meet a man from nearly every nationality under 
the sun, including South Sea Islanders, South 
Americans, and all the rest.” 

“For dress everything seems to be the fash- 
ion,” laughed Oliver. “I just saw two natives 
go by. One had on a regular dress-suit and the 
other, well, he didn’t have on much of anything 
at all.” 


“It’s a go-as-you-please mode of living,” I 
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said. “But the Kanakas don’t seem to keep 
many stores or shops.” 

“No, the natives prefer working outdoors, if 
they work at all,” said Dan. “I got that from 
the doctor. A good many of them would rather 
spend their time in fishing, hunting small game, 
or in lying in the sun sleeping or day-dreaming.”’ 

“Well, it’s certainly an ideal spot for day- 
dreaming,’ I concluded. “No wonder some 
folks call the islands the Paradise of the Pacific.” 


CHAPTER AVAL 
AN ADVENTURE ON THE PALI. 


WE soon learned that everybody who comes to 
Honolulu visits the Pali, or great precipice located 
some distance from the city, at the extremity of 
Nuuanu Valley. This great precipice is over a 
thousand feet above sea-level, and from its top 
a beautiful panorama of land and sea is stretched 
out for miles in all directions. 

“We will drive up the valley to-day,” an- 
nounced Oliver, when I was much stronger. “It 
will test Mark’s condition and tell us if he is fit 
to undertake the journey to the volcano.” 

“T think I am fit,” I smiled. “ Still I would 
Jike the trip to the Pali first-rate.” 

A two-seated carriage was procured, driven by 
a jolly sort of a Kanaka, and we all got in, Oliver 
on the front seat with the native, and Dan and 
I behind. It was a perfect day overhead, but 
even down in the town the wind was blowing 
freely. 

“Tl wager it’s blowing a gale up at the top 
of the mountain,” said Dan, as with a crack of 
the whip the Kanaka started the turnout. “I 
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heard them telling at the hotel what awful trade 
winds they have through the valley.” 

“Yes; great wind up dare,” put in the native, 
with a grin. ‘Wind so strong sometime lif’ 
horse off his feet.” 

“Great Czsar! don’t scare us before we 
start!” ejaculated Oliver. “If it will lift up a 
horse, what will it do to the carriage and with 
use’ 

“Naini very careful driver,” returned the Ka- 
naka. “If wind too strong we get behind big 
trees maybe, or in hollow. Wind don’t blow all 
the time.” 

“ All right, Naini, we'll trust ourselves in your 
hands,” said Dan. “ Bring us back safe and 
sound and we'll pay you well.” 

“Got a good road now, so not much danger,” 
went on the Kanaka. ‘“ When had the old road 
it werry bad, and trip a long, long one. We go 
dare and back all right.” 

The distance from Honolulu to the Pali is less 
than five miles, but as it is a constant climb uphill, 
we soon found that the journey would take longer 
than expected. The horses moved at a walk, ex- 
cepting where they struck a level stretch. In the 
meantime, as we entered the valley, we found the 
wind blowing more fresh than ever, until it 
closely resembled a gale. As the Kanaka had 
said, it came and went in fitful gusts. 
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We soon reached the made part of the road. 
It was along the side of a mountain which was 
hundreds of feet high to the left, hundreds of feet 
in depth to the right. The right wall was of 
stone, put down with a nicety which could not 
have been excelled. 

“Convicts work de roads,” explained the Ka- 
naka. “Build miles and miles of drives all 
around.” 

“Tt’s a good thing to set them to work,” I 
answered. ‘“ Better than keeping them locked 
up in a hot prison.” 

Before noon the top of the Pali was gained, 
and as the end of the journey had to be made on 
foot I was glad enough to sit down and rest, in 
the meantime feasting my eyes on the grand view 
before me. As far as eye could reach the mighty 
Pacific rolled and glistened in the sunshine, send- 
ing long rollers of white shoreward. Behind us 
were the hills and mountains, rising one after 
another, like the humps of gigantic camels. Be- 
tween their tops were valleys filled with a rich 
tropical growth and a bluish mist that seldom, 
if ever, lifts. 

“Tt’s immense!”? murmured Dan. He stood 
up and expanded his chest. ‘I'll tell you what, 
this is like living! It makes a fellow feel like a 
real man!” 

“I can’t understand why folks feel so lazy 
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with such hills and mountains around them,” was 
Oliver’s comment. “ This air always makes me 
feel like being up and doing. Now just look 
at that fellow.” 

He pointed to the driver of the carriage. The 
Kanaka had tied up his horses to a tree, taken 
a blanket to a sunny spot, thrown himself down, 
and was sleeping soundly. We could not help 
but laugh. 

“ Asleep as if he hadn’t slept for two days,” 
grinned Dan. “ And I'll wager he slept all night, 
too.” 

“Yes, and a good part of yesterday,” added 
Oliver. “Dr. Barton said he thought the aver- 
age native could sleep fifteen hours out of twenty- 
four.” 

Leaving the Kanaka and his turnout after we 
had rested, we ate a lunch we had brought along 
and then ascended to another peak a short dis- 
tance away. 

It was a perilous place, and presently we came 
to a spot where there was a gully that looked as 
if it was impossible to cross. 

“We can’t go any further,” I remarked. 

“Oh, nonsense; [’'m going on!” cried Dan, 
and stepping back, he attempted to leap the open- 
ing. 

Dan was a good jumper; indeed, he held an 
academy medal for the long distance champion- 
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ship, but he did not take into consideration the 
nature of the ground upon which we stood, and 
as he was about to leap, his feet slipped on the 
volcanic rock and he pitched headlong. 

“He’s gone!” gasped Oliver, as the youth dis- 
appeared from view. “ He has killed himself!” 

Dan was indeed gone, having slid over the edge 
of the gully and out of sight. For the moment I 
was too agitated to speak. 

Oliver threw himself on his chest and crawled 
to the edge of the gully, and, seeing this, I fol- 
lowed his example. 

“Do you see anything?” I asked presently, as 
I strained my eyes in several directions. “I 
can’t see a thing.” 

“No, I don’t. He must have gone clear to 
the bottom!’ muttered Oliver soberly. 

“What had we best do?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Do you think he is—is dead?” I could 
scarcely utter the words. 

“There is no telling, Mark.” Oliver thought 
fora moment. ‘‘ Am I mistaken, or did I notice 
a rope in the bottom of the carriage? ”’ 

“There was a rope there,’ I answered. “ T’ll 
go back for it.” 

“No, don’t you bother; you are too ex- 
hausted,”” answered Oliver, and away he went, 
leaving me at the edge of the gully. 
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“Dan! Dan!” I cried, with all the force I could 
muster. “Dan, are you alive?” 

No answer was returned, although I continued 
to call. At the end of ten minutes Oliver came 
back, followed by the Kanaka, who had been told 
of the mishap. 

“Werry nasty hole,” said Naini. “One man, 
Nulo, lose his life dare last year.” 

“TI want to get down on this rope,” said 
Oliver. “ You must hold it, for Mark is too 
weak.” 

“T will help as much as I can,’ I said. “ But 
be careful, Oliver, or you may get a tumble too.” 

“Tll be on my guard.” 

“Bad stones down dare,” put in the Kanaka. 
“Look out, or stones cut rope and down you 
go!” 

We lowered Oliver over the side of the gully 
with care and let him down a few inches at a time. 
Soon he was out of our sight over a bulge of 
rocks. But as he did not call back we continued 
to let the rope down until we reached the end. 

“No more rope!” shouted the native. “ Sixty 
feet dare,” he added, to me. 

“T’m twenty or thirty feet from the bottom!”’ 
yelled back Oliver. “Tie something on, if you 
can.” 

“No more rope,” said Naini to me, as he drew 
down his face soberly. ‘‘ Tie blanket on, maybe.” 
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“Run for the horses’ reins,’ I cried. “Tl 
hold the rope while you are gone.” 

The end of the rope was partly secured around 
a rocky projection, and away bounded the Ka- 
naka on the mission to the carriage. When he 
returned the faithful fellow was out of breath 
with running and leaping. 

The leather straps were readily adjusted, and 
we shouted to Oliver to hold hard, as we were 
going to let down again. 

“All right,” he cried. “ But go slow, for it 
is dark and uncertain down here.” 

Soon we reached the ends of the reins. 
“That’s all!” I yelled. “ Aren’t you at the bot- 
tom yet?” 

“No; but [ll risk dropping,” came the reply, 
and we heard a thump on the rocks and the line 
loosened up. Then we waited patiently for him 
to report. 

“ He’s here!” he cried, after a long pause. 

“Yes, I’m alive,” came in Dan’s voice, feebly. 
“ But I’ve had the worst tumble of my life.” 

“ Are you seriously hurt?” I questioned. 

“My shoulder is bruised, but that is all, ex- 
cepting that my wind is short.” 

“Thank God it is no worse!” I murmured 
fervently. I turned to the Kanaka. ‘“ Now to 
get both of them up again,” I said, and at the 
same time wondered how we would accomplish 
the deed. 


9) 


CHAPTER VIL 
ON THE TRACK OF JOE KOLOA, 


AFTER an examination, Oliver called up to us 
that he thought the rope was about twelve feet too 
short. 

“T think I can reach it by climbing,” he an- 
nounced. “But it will be rather dangerous 
work.” 

“Don’t you run any more risks,” I answered. 
* Just wait until we lengthen the rope.” 

“ Have you anything with which to do it?” 

“No; but we'll find something, even if we have 
to use all of the harness.” 

*T know how,” cried the Kanaka. “ You hold 
de rope and I show you.” 

I did as he requested, and running up the gully 
a short distance, he selected a slender but sturdy 
sapling, and bent it to the ground. Then out 
came his native knife, and a few deep cuts en-- 
abled him to wrench the young tree from its 
roots. As he came on with it he stripped it of 
its main branches. 

“ Now tie rope to one end and we hold udder 
end,” he said, grinning over what he no doubt 
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considered a triumph of engineering. Soon the 
reins were fast, and we let the sapling down until 
Oliver yelled to us to stop. 

“Dan is coming first,” he said. “ Be careful 
how you haul him up.” 

“ We'll do our best,” I answered. 

It took Dan several minutes to prepare himself 
for the ascent. By Oliver’s advice the rope was 
placed around his back and under his arms. 

“ Now then, haul away!” came the command, 
and we did so, slowly and gently, until the un- 
fortunate appeared, when I caught him and pulled 
him to a place of safety. Then the rope was 
lowered a second time and Oliver came up. 

“T don’t think Tl try for yonder mountain 
top a second time,’ murmured Dan, while he 
rested. “I never took such a tumble before in 
my life. If I hadn’t kept close to the gully’s side 
and got my clothing caught here and there, I 
would have been killed.” 

“This no way to reach top of dat Pali,” said 
the Kanaka. “Good place to go over down 
dere,” and he pointed with his short, fat hand. 
“T show you.” 

“Thanks, but I have had enough of the Pali,” 
answered Dan, with an attempt at a smile. 
“Oliver can go up if he wants to, and so can 
Mark. I'll take it easy under the trees,” and he 
threw himself down in an inviting spot. 
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We talked the matter over, and allowed the 
Kanaka to point out the proper path. It was 
certainly a fairly easy way, and half an hour later 
found Oliver and myself on the summit of the 
Pali, enjoying the view through the glasses we 
had brought along. We could not remain long, 
the wind being so strong it seemed ready to lift 
us off of our feet. 

When we returned to the carriage we found 
Dan feeling much better. Our chum was in ear- 
nest conversation with Naini. 

“He says he thinks he knows this Joe Koloa 
we are in search of,” he announced. ‘‘Both of 
the men used to drive carriages and native rigs 
at Hilo.” 

“That is the seaport town nearest to the vol- 
cano,’ cried Oliver. “Did you use to drive 
from Hilo to the crater?’ he asked of Naini. 

“ We drive from Hilo to Volcano House,” was 
the answer. ‘“‘ But too many go in business of 
carriage driving and it no pay any more, so I 
come back to Honolulu where I belong.” 

“ And what became of Joe Koloa?”’ questioned 
Oliver, with increasing interest. 

“ Him go to Wailuku, on the island of Maui.” 

“Which is between here and the island of 
Hawaii,” put in Dan. “I wonder if he is still 
there?’ 

“ How long ago is this?” 
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The Kanaka contracted his brow for a minute. 

“Four years, or maybe five. Can’t remember 
so long back,” and he grinned. To the average 
Kanaka life is too full of ease and primitive com- 
fort to do any “hard” mental labor. 

We were soon on the return to Honolulu, and 
as our carriage swept along the beautiful Nuuanu 
Avenue, lined with stately palms and rich with 
vines and flowers, into the city proper, we con- 
tinued to question Naini concerning the native 
we desired so much to find. 

“Why you want to see him?” asked the Ka- 
' naka at last. 

“ He used to know a friend of mine,’ answered 
Oliver. “A man named Gaston Brown.” 

“Oh!” and that was all the carriage-driver 
said, but it seemed to me that a queer look crossed 
his face, although I thought nothing of it at the 
time. 

I had left the Queen’s Hospital and all of us 
were now stopping at the principal hotel of 
Honolulu, a spacious hostelry set in a garden 
which was full of gracious shade and beauty. In 
the garden was a bandstand, and here a local band 
gave a concert that evening, to which we boys lis- 
tened with interest, for we all loved music, and 
what was furnished was certainly of a good 
order, even if it was more popular than classical. 

“T am going to find out about the trip to 
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Maui,” said Oliver, when we arose on the follow- 
ing morning, and he left Dan and me to take it 
easy on one of the verandas. 

“ And how is it to-day?” Iasked of Dan, when 
we were alone. 

“ Oh, I’m all right, excepting that I don’t think 
I can do much climbing just yet,” he answered. 
* And how is it with you?” 

“Tam ready to start off as soon as Oliver gives 
the word. I think we have done up the town 
pretty well, with our trips to the Pali, the beach 
at Waikiki, and the rambles around the Punch- 
bowl back of here.” 

“TI imagine that the air here is something like 
in dreamy Italy,’ went on Dan. “One could 
just lay back and take it easy forever.” 

“ Tf one had the money,” I laughed. 

“ Oh, well; never mind, Mark. When we get 
back from the volcano, we’ll be rich enough.” 

“ Providing our search pans out as it should.” 

“Tt will—I feel it in my bones. If Joe Koloa 
is found if 

Dan broke off short and frowned. A shadow 
had fallen across the veranda, and looking be- 
hind me I saw a man standing at a full-length 
window, eying us sharply. The man was a 
Spaniard and had a countenance that was far 
from reassuring. As soon as he saw that he was 
noticed the man disappeared. 
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“ Come, we will take a walk,” whispered Dan, 
and as he showed that he wanted to get me away 
from the spot, I readily consented. Soon we 
were at the back of the extensive gardens, and 
some distance from the hotel. 

“Do you know who that man is?” cried my 
friend excitedly. “‘ He is Ramon Delverez, the 
head of that Spanish land company that tried to 
swindle our firm out of our Manila possessions, 
at the time Oliver and I visited the Philippines.” 

“ Are you certain it was the same, Dan? He 
looked like a regular villain.” 

“ And he is a villain—one I wouldn’t like to 
meet in the dark alone at any price. He ought . 
to be in prison this minute.” 

“I suppose he had to flee from Manila when 
our troops took possession.” 

“That’s it. Of course ordinary Spaniards 
were not touched, but he was known to bea rascal 
even by his own countrymen. I would like to 
know what he is doing in Honolulu.” 

“Perhaps he is trying to hatch out another 
swindle.” 

“He wouldn’t be any too good for it.” Dan’s 
face clouded. ‘Do you suppose he overheard 
what we were talking about?” 

“He heard something—how much I can’t say.” 

“We'll have to be more guarded in our speech 
after this. If we are not we'll have half a dozen 
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men dogging our footsteps when we go in search 
of the Cave of Pearls.” 

When we returned to the hotel we found Oliver 
had been to the steamship office and ascertained 
that we could get passage for Wailuku two days 
later. 7 

“We might go to-morrow, but the steamer is 
already crowded, so I took the next day. We 
have not got to hurry, you know, even though 
we are anxious to find this Joe Koloa and the 
treasure cave.” 

“Ramon Delverez is here,” announced Dan, 
and told of what had happened. He had scarcely 
finished when we heard several men approaching 
down the garden path. We looked up and saw 
they were the Spaniard and two Americans. The 
Spaniard was talking earnestly and did not see 
us as we stepped out of sight behind some 
- bushes. 

“Yes, put up ten thousand dollars and I will 
show you how to make a fortune out of the busi- 
ness,”’ we heard Delverez say, as the three passed 
us. 

“ But it is risky, eh, Carson?” returned one of 
the Americans. 

“ That’s true, Palmer. Still, if Sefor Delverez 
is trustworthy, and I suppose he is, it’s a big 
chance,”’ was the reply from the man addressed as 
Carson. 
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“T can furnish the best of references,” said the 
Spaniard. “It is a sure thing, too, as you Amer- 
icans say it,” and he smiled oilily. Then the 
three men passed out of hearing. 

“What do you think of that?” said Oliver, 
looking at Dan keenly. 

“T think he is going to try to swindle Messrs. 
Carson and Palmer out of ten thousand dollars!” 
burst out Dan. ‘“ And if that is true, I’m out to 
block his game.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
SENOR RAMON DELVEREZ. 


“T CERTAINLY would like to block the Span- 
iard,”’ said Oliver. “I’ve not forgotten how he 
treated us and poor Longley at Manila.” 

“You want to be careful of what you are do- 
ing,” I put in. “ Remember, we are not in the 
Philippines now, but in the Hawaiian Islands.” 

“Yes; but we are under Uncle Sam’s protec- 
tion, and nobody will give such a rascally Span- 
iard leeway, and I know it. Come on and follow 
them.” 

We talked the matter over for half a minute, 
and decided to go after the trio and learn, if pos- 
sible, more concerning the investment urged upon 
Messrs. Carson and Palmer. 

“We can at least caution the Americans to be 
careful,’ said Oliver, as we hurried along. 
“There will be no harm in that.” 

* And tell them what we know of Delverez,”’ 
finished Dan, with a grin that meant a good deal. 

The trio had passed out of a side gateway to 
the grounds and were walking to one of the main 


thoroughfares. Soon Fort Street was gained, 
6r 
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and they passed into a restaurant and wine shop 
not far from the trim-appearing post-office build- 
ing. 

“As I’m a bit hungry myself, I guess we can 
have a bite to eat, too,”’ said Oliver, with a wink in 
his eye, and I could not help but laugh. But 
then I grew serious. 

“ Be careful,’ I whispered. “ Spaniards are 
great for striking one a blow in the dark. I 
found that out when I was down in Cuba.” 

“T never travel without my pistol—now,” was 
the significant return. The warlike times all of 
us had met with had made the carrying of a con- 
cealed weapon seem like a very common thing. 

“ All of us know the Spaniards thoroughly,” 
finished Dan. “ This way,” and he led the way 
to a side table. Close at hand was a large post, 
ornamented by flowers and a hanging banner, and 
this hid us pretty well from the table Ramon Del- 
verez and the Americans had selected. 

A waiter soon presented himself, from whom 
we ordered some ice-cream and cakes. The man 
had previously received the order of the other 
party and now left us to ourselves. 

“ Here is the whole scheme in detail,” said Del- 
verez, unfolding a legal-looking document. “TI 
had it inspected by an American lawyer living in 
this city, so I am certain it is correct. You can- 
not lose by the investment.” 
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“And your references?” questioned the man 
named Palmer. 

“T have the names and addresses here. I am 
widely and honorably known throughout Ma- 
nila and Hong Kong, as you will soon learn.” 

“Oh, what nerve!” murmured Dan. 

“You were certainly well introduced,” ob- 
served Paul Carson, the other American. 

“Why don’t you go into this scheme alone?” 
asked John Palmer. “I don’t think I would be 
in for sharing such a good thing with others.” 

“That’s where he is level-headed,” I whis- 
pered. 

“But Oliver has taken us into his scheme,” 
answered Dan. 

“Oh, that’s—well, it’s different.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Oliver quickly. “We 
are the closest of friends, and this search may 
prove fruitless.” 

“Tl wager it’s a surer thing than old Del- 
verez’s scheme,” retorted Dan, and there we 
stopped to listen again. 

“T cannot manage the scheme alone—I must 
have American citizens to represent the company. 
You, I feel sure, are legal citizens, are you not?” 

“I am—a native of California,’ answered 
John Palmer. 

“ And I am a native of Chicago, IIl.,” put in 
Paul Carson. 
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“Then that is just what is wanted. But no 
time must be lost, as my option on the land closes 
to-morrow at noon.” 

“Well, we can easily raise the money before 
that time,” answered the Californian, who, I af- 
terward learned, was very wealthy. 

“Ves, there won’t be any trouble about that,” 
added the gentleman frem the city of the great 
lakes. 

The waiter now came forward with what had 
been ordered, and as all three of us were fond of 
ice-cream we lost no time in attacking the dishes 
set before us. In the meantime the three men 
made themselves comfortable over some wine 
and cigars. 

“He is plying the Americans with drink,” I 
whispered presently. “If he doesn’t try to get 
some money or a check out of them before he 
leaves them then I miss my guess.” 

“Mark is right,” answered Dan. ‘ The Cali- 
fornian is rich and will be an easy victim. I’ve 
a good mind to go up to the table and introduce 
myself.” 

“T have a better scheme than that,’ I whis- 
pered. “ There is no use in creating a row here. 
Come outside with me.” 

“And leave them?” queried Oliver. 

“Only for a few minutes. Come,” and I got 
up, strode to the door, paid the amount of our 
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bill, and walked out. Wondering what I was 
up to my chums followed. 

Taking a notebook from my pocket I scribbled 
the following: 


“Mr. PALMER: Please come outside at once. 
A friend wants to see you in private for a few 
minutes. Please don’t let the Spaniard know 
of this.” | : 

This I tore from the book, folded up, and 
addressed to Mr. Palmer. Then I hailed a pass- 
ing native boy and asked him to deliver it in the 
restaurant. “‘ Here isa quarter,’ I said. “ Give 
it to Mr. Palmer and to nobody else. He is a 
tall man with a black mustache and beard.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the young Kanaka read- 
ily, and ran off with the agility of a New York 
street arab. Catching my friends by the arm, I 
led them around a convenient corner and there we 
waited impatiently. 

Soon we saw the boy emerge from the restau- 
rant. Mr. John Palmer followed, looking up and 
down the street in a questioning way. As soon 
as Dan could catch his eye he waved him over 
to us. 

“ We are strangers to you, sir,”’ said Dan, with- 
out hesitation. “ But we saw you in company 
with Sefior Ramon Delverez, and we think it our 
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duty to warn you against the Spaniard. He is 
nothing less than a swindler.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Palmer grew interested on 
the spot. ‘You are certain of this? You know 
him well?” 

“T know him, and so does my friend here, 
Oliver Raymond. My name is Dan Holbrook, 
and our fathers belong to the firm of Raymond, 
Holbrook & Carter, formerly Raymond, Holi- 
brook & Smith, of San Francisco, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and other cities.” 

“T know of that firm, Mr. Holbrook.” 

“This is Mark Carter, the son of Mr. Carter 
of the same firm,” then went on Dan, introduc- 
ing me. 

“ And I am John Palmer of San Francisco,” 
laughed the wealthy man. “ But you already 
know my name.” 

“ Seftor Delverez is a villain who did his best 
to swindle our firm out of some land in Manila,” 
continued Dan. ‘“ We can easily prove that he 
is not honest, and we want to warn two fellow 
Americans to watch him in any dealing you may 
have.” 

“He didn’t strike me as being just right,” was 
John Palmer’s slow reply. ‘‘ He’s too smooth 
to suit me.’ He looked at us earnestly. “ You 
look like square chaps, and I reckon I owe you 
one for this hint.” 
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“ That’s all right,’’ said Dan, and Oliver and I 
nodded in agreement with him. 

“Tl go back and get Carson away from the 
fellow,” went on the tall Californian. ‘“‘ Then 
I want to see you fellows again,” and he shook — 
hands all around. ‘‘ Where can I meet you?” 

“We are stopping at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel,’ said Oliver. ‘‘ But we shall leave for 
Maui in a day or two.” 

“Then I'll come around to-night,” said John _ 
Palmer, and with this we separated. In a min- 
ute more he had re-entered the restaurant, and 
then we sauntered back to the hotel grounds. 


CHARTER. 
AN ADVENTURE AT DIAMOND HEAD. 


“You saved us a clean ten thousand dollars!” 
announced John Palmer, as he presented himself 
that night at our rooms, accompanied by Paul 
Carson. 

“You are satisfied that Delverez is a swin- 
dler?”’ questioned Dan, who was taking it easy 
on a rattan couch. 

“Tam. After we parted I made a number of 
inquiries and I am as satisfied as anybody that he 
ought to be in prison instead of walking the 
streets of Honolulu. Both Carson and I owe 
you young men something.” 

“So we do,” put in the man from Chicago. 
“My, but that Don is a slippery one!” he added. 
with a shake of his head. 

“Was he angry when you told him you 
wouldn’t go into the scheme?” asked Dan curi- 
ously. 

“Angry doesn’t express it, Holbrook. He 
was tearing mad, and said we must be fools not 


to see the advantage of the deal. Then I got 
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mad and turned on him and told him what I had 
found out, but without mentioning any names. 
\When he found he was exposed he grabbed up his 
hat and ran from the restaurant as if the old 
Harry was after him.” 

The incident made all hands feel like old 
friends, and we soon learned that the two gen- 
tlemen had come to the Hawaiian Islands to see 
if any money could be invested in street-car lines 
or railroads. ‘“ We are already interested in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco surface roads,” explained 
Mr. Carson. “ But there is nothing like striking 
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out. 

“ Well, I don’t know much about these islands, 
but I know there are good openings for roads in 
the Philippines,” said Oliver. ‘ Here the land 
seems to be almost too mountainous, taken as a 
whole.” 
- “T think the plantations would pay a good bit 
better if they had railroad facilities,’ said Mr. 
Palmer, as he lit a cigar and walked to the open 
window to toss out the half-burnt match. ‘“ The 
trouble is the land is all taken up and owners 
won't part with an acre unless a good price if 
He broke off short. “ Hullo, there is that Span- 
iard again! And he’s looking right up into this 
room! ” 

All of us rushed to the window and saw that 
he was right. On the grass plat below stood 
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Ramon Delverez, and it was easy to see that he 
had been watching us for some time. 

“T guess he has found out who exposed him,” 
murmured Dan. 

“Yes, and he'll be more of an enemy than 
ever,’ added Oliver. ‘See, he has shaken his 
fist at us and is hurrying away.” 

“You want to keep an eye on that rascal,’ was 
John Palmer’s comment. “A Spaniard who is 
an enemy is no fellow with whom to trifle.” 

“Oh, we've found that out,” laughed Dan, 
somewhat nervously. “Eh, Mark?” 

“Yes, we've found that out,” I repeated. “TI 
got all I wanted of the Dons while I was in Cuba 
during the war.” 

My remarks excited the curiosity of the two 
men, and in the end I had to relate my adventures 
before and at the fall of Santiago, and Dan and 
Oliver told of the exciting times they had had in 
and around Manila and while serving as sailor 
boys under Admiral Dewey. 

“You have certainly seen a lot of adventures,” 
said Mr. Palmer. ‘“‘ Almost as many as myself, 
and I have knocked around the West for more 
than a score of years. I presume you are here 
merely to recuperate and for pleasure.” 

“Partly for pleasure and partly for business,” 
answered Oliver, but said nothing about the pro- 
posed hunt for the Cave of Pearls. 
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It was nearly midnight before our gathering 
broke up, and by the time Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Palmer left we felt as if they were old friends. 

“Remember we shan’t forget what you have 
done for us,” said the tall Californian. 

“ And if we can ever do you a good turn we'll 
do it willingly,” put in Paul Carson, with a warm 
shake of the hand all around. 

Oliver had procured the steamer tickets, so 
there was nothing for us to do on the day follow- 
ing but to pack our valises and take it easy. As 
it looked like a clear day, Dan proposed that we 
hire horses and ride down to Diamond Head, the 
promontory situated at the entrance of Honolulu 
harbor. 

“We can take it easy,” said he. ‘So that the 
trip don’t hurt you or Dan.” 

“Tm willing,’ I answered, and so was Dan, 
and by nine o’clock we were on the way, taking 
advantage of the cool morning hours, for between 
eleven and two o’clock it is so hot in these lati- 
tudes that no one feels like stirring. 

As we journeyed along we talked over the 
prospects of finding Joe Koloa, and if he would 
give us the information we desired, and ere we 
knew it it was high noon and we were a good dis- 
tance from the city. 

“T’m getting hungry,” declared Dan, and as 
we had brought a hamper of eatables along, we 
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came to a halt, tethered our horses by the road- 
side, and proceeded to make ourselves comforta- 
ble on a grassy bank overlooking a portion of the 
harbor and the ocean beyond. The scene was 
beautiful, and we remained where we were for 
several hours, watching the ships come and go 
—curious craft, from Chinese junks to native 
sailing boats of which I have since forgotten the 
name. There were also native canoes, some 
made of a hollowed log and others of frames cov- 
ered with skins, each with an outrigger, consist- 
ing of a log floating in the water and attached to 
the canoe by means of two or more curved bows. 
This outrigger, of course, prevented the canoe 
from upsetting even when violently shaken. 

“The natives have the art of taking it easy 
down fine,’ observed Dan, as he arose and shied 
some small stones into the water far below us. 
“T believe the single motto of their lives is Con- 
tentment.”’ 

“Well, it would be a good thing if they could 
teach some of our people that motto,”’ I answered. 
“T’ve heard our family doctor say that the ma- 
jority of Americans were altogether too nervous 
and wideawake, planning and scheming con- 
stantly how to get rich.” 

“ Like ourselves, for instance,” laughed Oliver. 
“See how we are planning to make a fortune. 
But just now I am going to take it easy, treasure 
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or no treasure.’ And he threw himself on his 
back and closed his eyes, while I did the same. 
Dan kept on shying stones into the water, and 
presently we heard him move away up the foot- 
path leading to another rise of volcanic rocks. 

I think I fell into a light doze and Oliver went 
sound asleep. Probably half an hour passed, 
when I awoke with a start and sat up, rubbing 
my eyes. 

For an instant I could not imagine what had 
aroused me. Then came a cry from a distance, 
in Dan’s voice. 

“Help, boys! Help!” 

“ What’s the matter, Dan?” I called back, and 
scrambled to my feet. 

“T am ” came back, and then my friend’s 
voice died out suddenly, as if his wind had been 
cut short. 

“What's up?” demanded Oliver, rousing up. 
“ Why can’t you let a fellow take a cat-nap?”’ 


“Dan is in trouble. Come on!” And I ran 
in the direction from whence I thought the voice 
proceeded. 


It was a rocky, uncertain path, and I found it 
difficult to make any progress. As we moved 
along I kept my ears on the alert, but Dan did 
not call again. 

“Where are you?” I yelled. ‘‘ What’s the 


matter?” 
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The silence that followed only increased my 
alarm. I ran on, and Oliver kept close at my 
heels. 

“You are certain Dan called out?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“T am positive.” 

“Perhaps you only dreamed it?” 

“No, I didn’t. Besides, if I did, why doesn’t 
he answer my call?” 

“He may have wandered out of hearing.” 

But at this I shook my head. 

“Something is wrong—lI am sure of it, Oliver. 
I only hope he hasn’t had another tumble. He 
was throwing stones over this cliff, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that. Perhaps he went in the 
opposite direction. Dan! Dan! Where are 
your” 

The call was repeated a dozen times, but, as 
before, no answer came back. More alarmed 
than ever, we talked the matter over a minute, 
and then decided that I should continue up the 
cliff while Oliver made a search in the opposite 
direction. 

“And if anything serious is the matter, fire 
your pistol,” said my friend, as we separated. 

I had progressed fifty yards further when I 
reached a turn in the path. Here one cliff was 
set upon another, the higher projection being fully 
forty feet above my head. The lower cliff was 
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almost bare, but the one above was partly cov- 
ered with a growth of dwarf palms and scrub- 
brush. 

As I looked up over my head, a sight on the 
upper cliff met my gaze that almost made my 
heart stop beating. Dan was there, struggling 
in the arms of Ramon Delverez, and the Spaniard 
was in the act of throwng the youth into the sea 
far below all of us! 


CHAPIT ER=: 
ON THE WAY TO MAUI. 


For the moment after I made my terrible dis- 
covery, my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth 
and I could not utter a sound. 

I saw that poor Dan had been struck over the 
head, for the blood was streaming over his cheek 
and down his chin. His struggle to get away 
from his enemy was but a feeble one at the best. 

“Drop him!” I yelled at last, in hoarse tones. 
“Drop him, Delverez!” 

The Spaniard looked down and started in dis- 
may upon sight of me. “ Americano!” he mut- 
tered. “Why you come here?” he questioned. 

“Let him alone!” I continued. ‘Don’t you 
dare to throw him over, or as sure as my name is 
Mark Carter you shall hang for it!” 

“He shall suffer for his treatment of me!” 
hissed the Spaniard. ‘I know how he and you 
and that Raymond went to Sefior Palmer and 
spoke against me.” 

“We told only the truth. Now let him go.” 

“I will not,” and Ramon Delverez stepped 
closer to the edge of the cliff than ever. 
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My blood seemed to stop pulsating and I fully 
expected to see poor Dan go crashing past my 
head into the waters below. As for my chum, 
the violence of his exertions had now caused him 
to faint dead away. 

But then I thought of my pistol, and of what 
Oliver had said about firing a shot to attract 
attention. Quickly I drew the weapon and fired 
a shot into the air. 

The discharge of the weapon frightened Ramon 
Delverez greatly, as he, no doubt, thought I was 
aiming at him. Up went his hands and Dan 
dropped like a lump of lead upon the very edge of 
the cliff, one arm hanging limply down to- 
ward me. 

“Ha! you will shoot at me!” screamed the 
Spaniard, and now brought out his own pistol. 
“Perhaps I can do some shooting myself.” 

He pointed the long weapon, and I lost no time 
in skipping out of sight under the bulge of the 
cliff upon which he stood. 

I must admit that my situation was a truly un- 
comfortable one, bodily and mentally: bodily on 
my own account, and mentally when I thought of 
Dan’s peril. 

A few minutes passed in silence. I strained 
my ears to learn what Delverez was doing, but 
could hear absolutely nothing. 

Soon I heard a call from Oliver, and presently 
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he came in sight, all out of breath with running. 
“Where is he?” he asked quickly. 

“Up above!” I called back. ‘“ Look out, or 
Ramon Delverez may fire at you!”’ 

“Ts that rascally Spaniard around?” 

“ He is, and has Dan in his power—on the cliff 
above.” 

“ He shan’t hurt Dan!” ejaculated Oliver, and 
ran for the path leading to the upper cliff. See- 
ing this I went with him, and we reached the 
vicinity together. 

Ramon Delverez heard us coming evidently, 
for as we advanced he retreated. We caught a 
brief glance of him between the trees, and then 
he was gone. 

“Shall we follow him up?”’ cried Oliver. 

“ Let us find out about Dan first,” I answered. 

Dan was just coming to his senses, and would 
have fallen over the cliff had I not caught him 
and dragged him back. 

“Oh, my head!” he moaned. ‘‘ Where is 
Delverez?”’ . 

= Gone: 

“ He wanted to—to 

“T know all about it, Dan. Here, let me bind 
up the wound. It doesn’t seem to be such a severe 
one, after all.” And it wasn’t, although poor 
Dan felt sore over it for several days after his 
adventure. 
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As soon as Dan could be left alone, Oliver and 
I started on the Spaniard’s trail. 

“ He doesn’t deserve any mercy,’ 
“We ought to shoot him on sight.” 

“Tf we do that we may get ourselves into 
trouble, Oliver. Remember, we are in a strange 
land.” 

“No, we are not—since the Stars and Stripes 
float over these islands. Come on,’’ and on we 
went, Oliver holding his weapon ready for use, 
in case of need. 

But a search lasting half an hour convinced us 
that Ramon Delverez had left the vicinity, and 
at last we returned to where Dan was resting, 
and, making a boy’s “armchair,” carried him 
down to where we had left our horses. 

It was a thoughtful trio that made its way 
into Honolulu that evening. No one had much 
to say, as we turned the horses over to the livery- 
stable keeper and betook ourselves to our rooms 
at the hotel. 

“ That Spaniard doesn’t know that the war is 
over,” remarked Dan. 

“Oh, he is mad because you broke off that 
deal he wanted to make with Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Carson,” I answered. “I sincerely trust we 
never lay eyes on him again and that he never 
comes near us.” 

“Such men are snakes in the grass,” put in 


, 


said Oliver. 
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Oliver. “ He won’t forget us, and he'll try to get 
square if it takes a lifetime to do it.” 

The steamer for Maui left at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and half an hour before that time 
found us on board, watching the preparations for 
departure. The passengers were a motley col- 
lection, mostly planters and Chinese helpers, for 
the island of Maui contains some of the finest 
sugar and rice plantations to be found anywhere. 

“What a grand sea!” burst out Oliver, as the 
little vessel left the harbor and started on her 
trip to the southeastward. And it was indeed 
a grand sea, with its long, swelling waves dancing 
in the sunshine. Outside, the mighty Pacific 
was as smooth as a mill-pond, as if hurricanes 
and fierce gales were things of which it had never 
heard. 

It was cool, too, with a steady trade wind 
blowing, and all day long we remained on deck, 
drinking in our fill of salt air and talking over 
the prospects. 

“TI trust we have left all of our trials and 
troubles behind,” sighed Dan. “I’ve had enough 
of perilous adventure.” Alas! little did any of us 
dream of what fate still held in store for us. Had 
we done so, I am afraid one or another of the 
party would have been strongly tempted to turn 
back. 


On the vessel we made several inquiries about 
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Joe Koloa, and at last struck a Chinaman who 
had met the carriage-driver about six months 
before. 

“ He very strange man,” said the Celestial, who 
had lived in San Francisco and spoke English 
fluently. “Sometime he no workee but go 
round so,’—he threw up his arms,—‘‘ and say 
he makee much money an’ be Pearl King.” 

“Pearl King!” cried Oliver, and looked at 
Dan and me. “ That looks as if he knew some- 
thing.” 

I motioned for him to be careful of what he 
was saying. “It would appear as if this Koloa 
was somewhat crazy,” I observed. 

“Great Scott! don’t say that,’ put in Dan. 
“ We've had bad enough men to deal with, with- 
out falling in with somebody who is out of his 
mind.” 

“You want to see dis Koloa?”’ asked the Ce- 
lestial curiously. 

“Yes, if we can find him.” 

“He no in Wailuku any more. He go to some 
place back of the coast—little village called Ru- 
lukoa. He great man in that village.” 

This was all the Chinaman could tell us, and 
we thanked him kindly, and Oliver slipped a silver 
quarter into his yellow palm, which made him 
grin with pleasure. The Celestial was a rice- 
planter, and later on told us how he raised the 
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rice plants and then transplanted them by hand 
in a field several inches deep with water and 
muck. All rice-planting is done in this fashion, 
neither machinery nor tools being employed for 
the purpose. 

We speculated a good deal upon what sort of 
a man Koloa would prove to be, but could arrive 
at no definite conclusion. “It’s more than likely 
that the thought of such a treasure of pearls has 
turned his head,” said Oliver, and we agreed with 
him, but could not help wondering why he did 
not take the pearls if he knew where they were 
located, and sell them. 

“There is some mystery about the whole busi- 
ness that I can’t understand,” observed Dan. 
“Tl wager the treasure is not so easy to get as 
we suppose.” 

“Something is wrong somewhere,” I an- 
swered; and there the subject was dropped, not 
to be taken up again until we landed at Wailuku. 


“DAN WAS THERE, SIRUGGLING IN THE ARMS OF RAMON DELVEREZ.” 
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CHArTER-XI. 
THE FIRE-WORSHIPERS. 


WAILUKU is not only the principal town of 
the island of Maui, but it is second in importance 
only to Honolulu. It is close to Kahului, the 
great seaport of the island. It counts over a 
hundred business places, some of great impor- 
tance, and four or five times as many dwellings. 

Many of the tourists on the steamer were go- 
ing to stop off at Wailuku to visit the great moun- 
tain Haleakala, which, translated into English, 
means the House of the Sun. This mountain 
possesses the largest extinct volcano in the world. 
There is also a valley close by, called the Iao, 
which is grand in its uncanny crags and gorgeous 
in its dress of tropical vines and flowers, so much 
so that it has been called the Yosemite of the 
Pacific. 

When we landed we were immediately sur- 
rounded by half a dozen carriage-drivers, eager 
to take us anywhere we might want to go, But 
we had already completed plans to stop for one 
day at the Wailuku House, and walked the dis- 
tance, which was not far. 

“It’s a Honolulu in miniature,” observed Dan, 
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as we proceeded to the hotel. “ What a jumble 
of names on the street signs!” And he was 
right—every nationality under the sun seemed to 
be represented. 

We had just entered the hotel, a comfortable 
two-storied affair, and Oliver was signing the 
register, when I happened to glance out of the 
doorway and caught sight of a face which al- 
most took away my breath. 

“Great Cesar!” I murmured, and staggered 
to a nearby settee. 

“What is it?” cried Dan. “Are you sick? 
You look as white as a sheet.” 

‘“‘T—I have seen a ghost!” I gasped. ‘‘ I—oh, 
can it be true?”’ and I staggered up and to the 
doorway. 

Much alarmed, Dan and Oliver followed me, 
and each caught my arm as I hurried out on the 
pavement. 

“What did you see, tell me?” insisted Dan. 

“TI saw Caleb Merkin!” 

“Merkin!” they ejaculated in concert. 

“Oh, Mark, you must have been mistaken!” 
said Oliver. “ He is—is $ 

“No, he isn’t dead. I saw him just as plainly 
as I see you, one arm and all.” 

“ But where is he now?” asked Dan. 

““J—I don’t know. He was over there.” 

I pointed to a corner opposite, and both ran 
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over to the spot, leaving me to follow as rapidly 
as the trembling condition of my limbs would 
permit. 

For I am frank to confess that I was shaking 
like a leaf in the wind, while my heart thumped 
as it never had before. But my excitement was 
nothing to my joy. A great weight was lifted 
from my soul. ‘“ Thank God he lives, and that 
I need not even think he came to his death 
through any difficulty with me,” was the thought 
which forced itself upon my mind. I did not 
want the blood of any person on my hands, be he 
criminal or otherwise. 

When we reached the corner we saw only a 
few business men and natives walking about. A 
hasty !ook in the various shops and hallways fol- 
lowed, but nothing more was to be seen of the 
one-armed sailor. 

“ Mark, I am afraid you were mistaken,” said 
Oliver gravely. 

“No, I was not mistaken,” I answered posi- 
tively. ‘“‘I saw him and he saw me. He gave 
me one good look and then dove out of sight 
around this corner.” 

“Tt’s a wonder he didn’t stop to speak to you,” 
put in Dan. “No doubt he could tell an inter- 
esting story of how he escaped. I wonder if he 
swam to land after falling overboard from the 


Mariposa?” 
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“We were too far at sea for that,” said 
Oliver. ‘If it really was Merkin he must have 
been picked up by some craft plying around the 
islands.” 

“T am going to look for news in the Honolulu 
Gazette,’ said I, and when we were in the hotel 
T asked to see all of the local English papers which 
were handy. At first I found nothing, but pres- 
ently this item caught my eye: 


“The bark Cambra has arrived at Wailuku 
after a stormy voyage from Waimea. When off 
the eastern coast of Oahu a castaway was picked 
up. He was a one-armed sailor named Caleb 
Merkin, and stated that he had fallen overboard 
from the Mariposa during a storm. The Mari- 
posa officers know nothing of the fellow and no 
such name appears on the passenger list. After 
being held for two days by the local authorities, 
the sailor was allowed to go on his way rejoic- 
ing.” 


“There!” I cried, showing the item to my 
chums. “I’ll wager he shipped on the Mariposa 
under an assumed name—doing that to avoid us, 
—although the game didn’t work.” 

““Mark must be right,” said Dan. “It’s a 
great pity we didn’t catch the fellow.” 

“He is another enemy to beware of,” put in 
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Oliver. ‘He and old Delverez would make a 
good team, wouldn’t they?” 

“They would make a mighty bad team,” I re- 
plied, with a shudder. ‘“ Now that I know he 
is alive I don’t want to see him again.” 

“ Right you are,” concluded Dan. ‘ Come in 
to supper. I am as hungry as two bears and 
could swallow a sole-leather steak.”’ 

“How about a dish of poi?” laughed Oliver, 
referring to the great national staple of Hawaii. 
Poi is made of the taro root, baked and mashed 
into a paste, after which it is allowed to ferment 
for two days. We had tried the dish on first 
landing and had found it not at all to our liking, 
Oliver declaring that he would rather eat decayed 
cabbage leaves. 

“No, I draw the line at poi,” answered Dan, 
with a decided shake of his curly head. “ Any- 
thing else goes, but no poi in mine, please.” 

Upon inquiry we learned that Rulukoa was 
situated in the center of the Iao valley, at a place 
where there was a beautiful waterfall called by the 
same name. We were told that we could easily 
find the village without a guide, and set off on 
horseback the second day after landing. 

The scenery was certainly grand, and more 
than once we stopped to take in the vast moun- 
tains and the valley with its endless profusion 
of flowers and tropical plants. 
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“ The ancient Greeks would call this a garden 
of the Gods,” remarked Oliver. “I have never 
seen such a variety of plants before, not even on 
the isiand of Luzon.’ 

“Nor I,” was my answer, “although some 
parts of Cuba are almost as picturesque. One 
cannot wonder at the ignorant natives being wor- 
shipers of such a mountain, or of such trees and 
plants. To stand here in silence gives a fellow 
a feeling he never gets anywhere else.” 

“We are close to nature’s heart,’ said Dan. 
“But, come on, we didn’t come out here to 
philosophize or to preach sermons. Let us push 
on to this village we are after. I am anxious to 
learn what sort of a chap Joe Koloa will prove 
to be.” 

Half an hour’s journey brought us to a small 
settlement called Nonuuanonuuano—a most un- 
pronounceable name truly—although each vowel, 
or vowel and the preceding consonant, represents 
a syllable. Here we found a Hula-hula dance in 
process, given by several native girls dressed in 
skirts bedecked with flowers and vines. The 
music to the dance was furnished by a player on 
‘a native guitar and another native who beat a 
drum without snares. We watched the dance for 
a while and tossed the girls some silver, and then 


forged ahead, soon leaving the village in the dis- 
tance. 
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The road had been fairly level heretofore, but 
now it grew steep and uneven, and less than a 
mile had been covered when we had to walk our 
horses with care, for fear of breaking some of 
the beasts’ legs and ruining them. 

“Td like to know how far away we are from 
Rulukoa,” said Oliver, as we halted for a rest. 
“T thought we would arrive there before this.” 

“Hark!” I cried, holding up my hand. “I 
hear a shouting in the distance.” 

“So do I,” answered Dan. ‘“ There must be 
a settlement of some sort just around the bend.” 

We mounted once more, and went on. The 
bend in question was less than fifty yards away, 
and on reaching it, we found ourselves on a slight 
elevation. Beyond was a long hollow, at the 
upper end of which flowed a mountain torrent, 
backed up by a waterfall. In the center of the 
hollow was a village consisting of about two score 
of thatched huts and half as many common board 
buildings. 

In front of the village there was a bare stretch 
of ground, in the center of which four poles had 
been planted, holding up a platform made of a 
huge flat rock. On the top of this rock a bon- 
fire blazed merrily. On the ground, in a circle 
about the poles, blazed another fire. Around the 
lower fire were assembled fully a score and a half 
of native men, fantastically dresssed, and each 
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holding two lighted torches in his hands. These 
men were dancing and singing like wild Indians, 
and leaping in the circle of fire and out again 
with marvelous rapidity. Outside of the crowd 
of men was another crowd of women and chil- 
dren, also with lighted torches, who were singing 
a song of their own. On the ground sat four old 
men beating drums fast and furiously, while a 
perfect hag of a woman occupied her time by 
spinning around and around on one heel of her 
naked and bony foot, like a teetotum. 

““ By Jove, here’s a scene!’ cried Oliver. ‘‘ Do 
you know what these people are? They are fire- 
worshipers, and this is their annual sacred dance.” 
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“‘ FIRE-WORSHIPERS!”’ I repeated, as I drew a 
long breath. “ Why, I thought all such tom- 
foolery was played out here.” 

“So it is in the large cities. But when you 
go into the interior of the islands you will find 
many of the old customs prevailing, regardless 
of the march of civilization and what the mission- 
aries have accomplished. Yes, this is a real fire 
dance, as they call it, and it will last from now 
until the moon comes up, and before they stop 
every man, woman, and child will have burnt blis- 
ters on his or her hands, feet, and breast.” 

“ This is horrible!”” murmured Dan. “ But it 
is fascinating, too.” 

And he drew nearer to the scene, while I could 
not help but do the same. The leaping over the 
flames interested me, the leapers trying to outdo 
each other in approaching all portions of the fire. 

“On such a hot day as this they must be about 
half roasted,” remarked Oliver, as we dismounted 
and tethered our horses in a clump of bushes. 
“It's a wonder that old woman doesn’t grow 
dizzy and drop.” 
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“ She will keep that spinning up for hours,” 
returned Dan. “I’ve heard of it before. Some 
Turkish tribes can do the same thing.” 

Impelled by curiosity we drew closer and 
closer, until we had reached the nearest of the 
huts. Here we sought a place in the shade, sit- 
ting on a big log, upon one end of which was 
scattered a lot of rice and upon the other end what 
appeared to be the plumage of a parrot. 

“They are growing wilder each minute! ”’ cried 
Dan, a few seconds later. ‘“‘ Some of them look 
like regular demons.” 

“They are dancing in order to get the God 
of Fire to make them successful in their hunting, 
fishing, and trading,” answered Oliver. “TI un- 
derstand this ceremony is hundreds of years old. 
It will soon be a thing of the past.” 

“Not by the way the children take hold, 
Oliver,” I said. 

“Oh, they go in for the sport more than any- 
thing, Mark. As soon as they become educated 
they will see the folly of all this.” 

“T wonder if Joe Koloa is among them,” put 
in Dan suddenly. “I never thought of that 
before.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,’ returned Oliver. 
“ But we had better not interrupt the dance or we 
may get into trouble.” 

“Tm awful dry and must have a drink,” I 
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went on. “I wonder if there isn’t a stone crock 
of water somewhere about?” 

I arose and looked into the hut behind us. 
There was water there and I took a deep drink. 

I had just finished when a yell from a corner 
of the hut startled me. An old man lay there, 
a native, apparently very sick. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said. “I won’t hurt 
you.” 
~ But he did not understand me, or did not care, 
for he continued to yell, at the same time trying 
to get on his feet. 

“Come out here, Mark!” I heard Oliver call, 
and moved again toward the log. 

“They are coming for us!” came from Dan, 
and he was right. The first yell from the old 
man had attracted the attention of the fire-wor- 
shipers, and now the men were running toward 
us with all speed, brandishing their torches as 
they progressed. 

“This looks serious,” said Oliver. 

“We haven’t done any harm,” put in Dan, 
and started to draw his pistol, when I checked 
him. 

“Don’t make matters worse,” I whispered. 
“ We can easily explain the situation.” 

On and on came the crowd, until we were com- 
pletely surrounded. Then several of the natives 
flung down their torches and pulled us from the 
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log, at the same time pointing to the rice and to 
the parrot feathers. They jabbered away at such 
a speed we could not make out a word. But at 
last Dan comprehended. 

“ We've gone and done it,” he groaned. “ This 
is the Log of the Sun, and the rice is the Feast of 
Fire, or something like it. We've been sitting 
on the most sacred table they know of.” 

“But we hadn’t any idea ” began Dan, 
when of a sudden he was flung on the ground. 
At the same time two natives attacked me, and 
before any of us could resist, we found ourselves 
close prisoners, with our hands bound behind us 
and our legs linked together, with a vine-like rope 
of native manufacture which was as tough as 
iron. 

In vain we tried to explain the situation. No 
one would listen to us, and in a few minutes after 
being captured we were thrust into a hut, and a 
tall native, with a drawn war club, was placed - 
on guard to see that we did not escape. In the 
meantime the spread on the log was re-arranged, 
and the fire dance went on as before. 

“Talk about being in a pickle!” muttered 
Oliver, as he turned and twisted in vain. “I 
wish the pearl treasure was in Jericho! ” 

“T am with you on that!” I answered, “ that 
is, if we are going to have very much of this sort 
of thing.” 
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“Why, boys, do you want to give up?” gasped 
Dan. “ You who vowed you would go through 
fire and water——-” 

“Oh, we don’t mean all we say, Dan,” I inter- 
rupted. “But this is getting serious.” 

“So it is—but it was more serious when old 
Delverez had me up on that cliff, I can tell you 
that.” 

“That depends upon how far the natives carry 
this affair,” said Oliver. ‘‘ We may have hurt 
their feelings deeply.” 

“T wish we could find one of them that speaks 
English,’ went on Dan. ‘We might get him 
to listen to an explanation, even if we have to 
bribe him.” 

After that we became quiet for a while, listen- 
ing to the wild song which came from the spot 
where the fire dance was in progress. But sud- 
denly Oliver gave a cry. 

“Oh, my! I’m being stung to death! Look 
at the bugs and roaches!” 

There was no need to look, since both Dan and 
I could feel—and we felt as keenly as did our 
chum. The bugs had swarmed into the hut by 
the hundreds, and soon it looked as if we would 
be literally eaten up alive. 

But now footsteps were heard approaching, 
and a tall, lean Kanaka shoved the guard to one 
side and entered the hut. 
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“What you make much noise about?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘ American boys must keep quiet.” 

“We can’t.stand the bugs!” cried Oliver. 
“Take us away from here. This is all a mis- 
take. We did not come here to interfere with 
your dance—we came to see a man named Joe 
Koloa?”’ 

“Joe Koloa!” repeated the native leader, with 
some show of surprise. ‘ What you want of Joe 
Koloa?” 

“We want to have a talk with him.” 

“What about?” 

Oliver hesitated, and looked at Dan. His 
chum speedily came to the rescue. 

“He used to know a friend of ours—a man 
named Gaston Brown.” 

“Koloa not here any more. He gone away 
yesterday.” 

“Did he say why he was going?” asked 
Oliver. . 

“No; he very silent about his trip. He go off 
with an American sailor.” 

“A sailor!’’ murmured Oliver. He turned to 
Dan. “Can somebody else who was on the Dart 
in the Philippines know of this affair? ”’ he whis- 
pered. 

“ How did the sailor look?’ asked Dan. “ Did 
you hear his name?” 

“The sailor had one arm.” 
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“Caleb Merkin!” came from all of our lips. 
simultaneously. 

“Here’s a mystery,” added Dan. 

“No mystery at all!”’ I almost shouted. “TI 
now see why Merkin came to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He is after what we are after.” 

“But how could he ” began Oliver, and 
stopped short. “Do you think he found that 
lost map?”’ 

“ Not only that, but that he overheard our talk 
when he pretended to be asleep under the veranda 
of your father’s house.” 

“By Jove, Mark, I believe you are right! 
Isn’t he slick, though? He’s just about twenty- 
four hours ahead of us in this game,” put in Dan. 

“But he shan’t come out ahead at the end,” 
said Oliver, with quiet emphasis. “ll turn him 
down yet—just see if I don’t.” And his words 
meant a good deal. 


CHAPTERWXAN: 
LOST IN THE IAO VALLEY. 


THE native leader had listened to our talk 
with interest, but, of course, without understand- 
ing the full drift of it. We now remembered 
where we were, and I turned to him. 

“We are very sorry that we have disturbed 
your dance and ceremony,” I said gravely. 
“We are willing to do whatever is proper if you 
will let us go. We meant no harm.” 

“Perhaps we can aid your fire god with silver,” 
suggested Dan, but at this the native frowned. 
A Kanaka cannot be bribed when it comes to in- 
terfering with his time-honored customs. He 
may be shiftless and indolent, but he is honorable 
to the core—unless he happens to be the black 
sheep which is found in every flock. 

Several other Kanakas now came up, and a 
short discussion took place, of which we under- 
stood only a few words. But at the conclusion 
we were told to come into the open again, and 
the bonds which bound us were severed. 

“ American boys are ignorant,” said the leader. 
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“They do not know the glories of the Fire God 
—their missionaries teach them other things, just 
as they have come here and led some of our peo- 
ple astray. But we will forgive, since you meant. 
no harm. You came to see Joe Koloa. He is’ 
gone. What more do you want?” 

“We want nothing more, outside of a drink 
of water, if you will be kind enough to give it 
to us,’ said Dan. 

The drink was speedily forthcoming, and Dan 
insisted upon giving the man who brought it a 
silver quarter. This made him smile, and before 
we left the leader of the community was pre- 
vailed upon to accept a silver half dollar—“ just 
as a token of friendship,’ as Oliver facetiously 
put it. In the meantime the fire dance continued 
in progress, and went on with renewed vigor as 
we mounted our steeds and started on the return 
to Wailuku. 

“T would like to know if Merkin is around the 
city,’ said Oliver, as we passed along the Iao val- 
ley, now deep with the shades of gathering dark- 
ness. “If he is, we ought to hunt him up and 
get that map away from him.” 

“We can search around as soon as we get 
back,” Ianswered. ‘“ We need not keep together, 
but divide up, and get the local authorities to 
hold him, if he is found.” 

“And we must separate him from this Joe 
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Koloa,” said Dan. “If that native is simple- 
minded, he may give away the whole secret.” 

Night was coming on rapidly, and long before 
we had reached the end of the valley we found 
ourselves shut in by lofty crags and almost total 
darkness. 

“We will have to proceed with care,’ an- 
nounced Oliver. “If we don’t, we may go 
wrong.” 

A few minutes later we came to a fork in the 
road. Dan, who was in advance, wanted to turn 
to the right, but Oliver stopped him. 

>Los thesleit; Dan. 

“Why, no, we want to go to the right,” was 
the answer; and then both looked at me. 

“Tm sure I don’t know which is the right 
road,’ I announced, after a look around. “It 
seems to me, boys, that we didn’t pass this point 
before.” 

“Well, it does look rather strange,” was Oli- 
ver’s return. “I wonder if we are mixed 
already.” 

We talked the matter over, and decided, right 
or wrong, to push ahead until the end of the val- 
ley was gained. A ten-cent piece was tossed up, 
and it was thereby settled that we should try the 
road to the left, close to the crags that frowned 
down upon us. 

The way was stony and uncertain, and as it 
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grew darker and darker, we dismounted and led 
our horses along. 

“We don’t want to go down into any hole,” 
observed Oliver. ‘‘ My, but this is as dark as 
a—a——_”’ 

“Coal hole,’ I finished. ‘‘ And, what is worse, 
we seem to be going down among the hills in- 
stead of going up. I believe we're lost.” 

“That is what it amounts to,” said Dan 
grimly. “ Mark, doesn’t it put you in mind of 
the time when you were lost in Cuba with Alano 
Guerez?” 

“T was just going to speak of that,” I cried. 
“But we had a difficulty to contend with that 
doesn’t appear here. We were between the 
Cuban and Spanish lines all the time and in 
danger of being shot by one side or the other.” 

Soon we were forced to come to another halt. 
On each side of us arose the craggy hills, while 
before us ran a wild mountain torrent, foaming 
and bubbling over the volcanic rock. 

“Can we ford that stream?” asked Oliver. 
““Tt doesn’t seem to be very deep.” 

“Tt’s the swiftness that counts,’ I said. 
“Better back your horse in first and see how he 
stands it.” 

Oliver did as I suggested. At first the steed 
would not submit to the backing-up process, but 
finally he took a few steps to the rear. The water 
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reached his middle, and in a twinkle he was car- 
ried off his footing, and made a splash that wet 
us all as he clambered to safety. 

“ That settles it; we are cut off in that direc- 
tion,” I said. ‘“‘ Now we must either climb a hill- 
side or turn back.” 

“T wonder if I could see anything by climbing 
this crag,” observed Oliver. “I'll leave my 
horse with you.” 

“Tet us all go up,” said Dan. “We don't 
want to become separated out here in this dark- 
ness.” 

The horses were tethered near the stream and 
we began the ascent of the hill, or more properly, 
mountain, on our left. At first climbing was 
difficult, but presently the cliff spread out and we 
found ourselves in a second valley. 

“There is a light ahead!” announced Oliver. 
“That must surely come from some native camp 
fire.> 

“We'll push on and see,’ I replied. “We 
don’t want to remain in this valley all night.” 

“We must not lose track of our horses,” put 
in Dan. “I can still locate them, but I don’t 
know how it will be if we go away off to that 
light.” 

“Oh, I can vead ‘the-road)’’* Tasnalwase a 
learned that in Cuba. I wouldn’t have missed the 
way before, only, to tell the truth, I was depend- 
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ing upon you and Oliver and paid no attention 
as to how we were riding.” 

“That shows that we must have a leader from 
henceforth,” laughed Oliver. ‘‘ Now, don’t get 
mad about it,” he went on, as Dan’s face dark- 
ened. “It was everybody’s fault. After this, 
when we are out, we'll take turns at leading—and 
then there won’t be any further trouble.” And 
so it was arranged. 

But now the fire ahead demanded all of our 
attention. It was spreading rapidly, until we 
could make out half a dozen distinct piles. 

“ By George! do you know what I think?” 
burst out Oliver suddenly. 

“Well?” I queried. 

“T think that is a village afire!” 

“Just my idea!”’ came from Dan. “Come 
on, fellows, we may be able to assist some un- 
fortunates.” 

He started on a run, and Oliver and I followed 
him. The flames mounted higher than ever, red- 
dening the sky and marking our path with great 
clearness. We were leaping over loose rocks, but 
soon a grassy plain followed, and now we saw the 
fire more clearly than ever. 

It was indeed a native village, built for the most 
part of bamboo. On one side of the street were 
eight dwellings and seven of these were already 
burning, with the sparks falling thickly on the 
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eighth. As the wind was blowing away from 
them, the other houses were in little or no dan- 
ger, providing the wind did not shift. 

The natives were in despair over the loss of 
their property, and many were going around 
wringing their hands and moaning at the top of 
their voices. 

“This is too bad!” exclaimed Dan. “1 won- 
der if we can’t help in some way?” 

“Nothing much can be done. To put out such 
flames with buckets of water is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

Presently the natives caught sight of us, and 
several women ran forward, jabbering wildly and 
pointing their fingers at one and another of us. 

“See here, I don’t like this,” cried Oliver in 
alarm. “I think we made a mistake by coming 
here. 

“Why, what do you mean?” broke in Dan. 

“IT mean that they suspect we started the fire,” 
answered Oliver, and he struck the nail directly 
on the head. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FROM ONE DIFFICULTY TO ANOTHER. 


To become lost was bad enough; to be sus- 
pected of starting a fire such as that which now 
roared before us was much worse. Each of us 
looked at the others in alarm. 

“Tf that’s the case, I think we had better get 
out,’ I said. ‘ Why, these people may become 
enraged enough to kill us.” 

“You make fire!’ screamed one elderly fe- 
male, a short woman weighing all of two hundred 
pounds. “ You make fire! Lokuli! Ahaoah!” 

“They don’t capture us again!” cried Oliver. 
“Come on, fellows; we must get back to the 
horses on the double-quick! ” 

He led the way and we ranged up beside him. 
No sooner had we started off than the Kanakas 
set up a cry that could be heard a quarter of a 
mile. Some of the females started to run after 
us, but soon gave up the chase. 

“Are they coming?” queried Dan, as we 
bounded over the grassy plain in the direction 
of the rocky crag, below which the horses were 
stationed. 

“T see two men,” I answered, looking back. 

“ And two more are behind the first couple,” 
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added Oliver. ‘‘ Come on, there is not a second 
to lose!” 

On and on we went, until the first line of rocks 
was gained. But here Dan pitched headlong and 
Oliver, too, went down, both having caught their 
toes in a concealed crevice. 

“Get up!” Turged. “ Hurry!” 

“My—my wind is—is knocked out of—of 
me!” panted Oliver, and Dan could not talk at 
all for the moment. By the time they arose I 
was dismayed to notice that the four Kanakas 
were less than a hundred yards off. 

“We are caught!” were Dan’s first words. 

“No, we are not,” I answered. ‘“‘ Come, brace 
up. Ifthe worst comes to the worst we can fight 
them. But we have an advantage. We can see 
them because they are between us and that fire. 
I don’t believe they can see us.” 

“Don’t make too sure,’ came from Oliver. 
“ But come, Dan, we can’t stand here.” And off 
we pushed once more, but with added caution, and 
Dan limping painfully from a stretched ankle. 

It was soon evident that the Kanakas were 
slowly but surely gaining upon us, and that being 
so, I looked about for some other means of get- 
ting away than by running. 

“Let us fool them,” I whispered. “ We can 
run to the edge of the cliff, pretend to leap over, 
and then hide in the brush.” 
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My proposition was instantly accepted, and we 
turned to our left, reaching the cliff’s edge a few 
minutes later. Here we paused, then gave a cry, 
at the same time crouching low and hurling sev- 
eral heavy rocks down into the valley below. 

The natives had neared the cliff at a distance of 

“sixty yards south of us. They heard our cry and 
the crashing of the rocks, and immediately came 
to a halt. 

“Now, move back as silently as cats,” I whis- 
pered, “and don’t show your heads above the 
grass or brush,” and I set the example. 

“T understand,” whispered Oliver. “ Dan and 
I went through this in Luzon.” 

No more was said, and in five minutes we had 
covered a distance of fifty yards. Reaching a 
hollow thick with wild berry bushes, we worked 
our way into it and remained silent. 

We heard the natives come swiftly along the 
edge of the cliff until they gained the point where 
we had executed our ruse. Here they halted, 
while one of their number let himself down over 
the brink. A whispered talk followed, of which 
we heard but little and understood less. 

“T wonder if they will spot our horses?” 
whispered Oliver. 

“Hardly, unless they branch off to the north- 
ward. So far they must be a good distance from 
the beasts.” 
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“ They’ll be wanting to get back home soon, 
to watch the progress of that fire. The wind is 
shifting, and that will place the balance of the 
village in peril.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to see their homes ane 
down, but I do want to get away,” groaned Dan, 
whose ankle hurt him not a little. 

“Hush! they are coming this way,” I whis- 
pered, as I detected advancing footsteps. ‘ Lay 
low, now, or the game will be up.” 

After that we relapsed into silence, fairly hold- 
ing our breath as two of the Kanakas kept draw- 
ing closer and closer to our hiding place. Pres- 
ently the pair stood less than eight yards off, and 
I felt we must be uncovered, even in the darkness. 

“ Be prepared to run again,” whispered Oliver, 
when from a distance came a low boom, like the 
discharge of a cannon. Long afterward we 
heard that a small keg of powder, situated in one 
of the burning huts, had exploded. 

The report startled the Kanakas even more than 
it did us, and without waiting they retraced their 
steps to the cliff. Here their fellows joined 
them, and an exciting conversation ensued. 

“Can you make out what they are saying?” 
I whispered. 

“ They are wondering if they had better go 
back or continue the search,” answered Dan. 

“T hope they do go back,”’ put in Oliver. Then 
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he drew a sharp breath. “Gosh, how my foot 
hurts where I caught it!” 

The conversation between the four Kanakas 
continued for perhaps five minutes. In the mean- 
time the fire at the village seemed to spurt up and 
then die lower than before. But the explosion 
had scattered the burning brands in every di- 
rection. : 

“Great Scott!’ came suddenly from Dan, and 
he let out a subdued yell, while at the same time 
he clutched at his collar. ‘“‘ Something is pinch- 
ing me in the back! Take it off!” 

“ Hush!” I returned warningly, and caught at 
his neck, to receive a savage nip from a black and 
ugly-looking spider that had dropped from the 
bushes above us. Flinging the creature down, I 
smashed it with my heel. 

“Do you reckon it was—was poisonous?” 
queried Dan, his face full of added alarm. 

“Tf it was, we will both have to suffer,” I re- 
plied, as I began to stick my finger. “If we 
Here come those natives!” 

I dodged down and so did my two companions. 
One of the Kanakas had caught our words, raised 
his head, and was making straight for the hollow, 
followed by his three companions. 

Further hiding was out of the question, and it 
was likewise impossible to run away, 1or the Ka- 
nakas completely surrounded the hollow. I felt 
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for my pistol and was on the point of drawing the 
weapon when Oliver checked me. 

“Don’t, Mark; it will only make matters 
worse.” 

“ But they may kill us 

“No, I don’t think they will dare do that.” 

Before more could be said two of the Kanakas 
leaped forward and one caught Dan while the 
other grabbed me. 

I tried to resist, but, although I count myself 
as powerful as the average American lad, I soon 
felt that I had fallen into the hands of a veritable 
giant for strength. I later on learned that 
Buowa, who had attacked me, was considered the 
most powerful Kanaka in the district. By occt- 
pation he was a breaker-in of wild horses, and 
by a single turn of his arm had thrown a steed 
more than once. 

“American boy come with me,” growled 
Buowa, when he had caught both of my hands 
and crossed them behinc my back. He fairly 
hauled me out of the hollow, while the three re- 
maining «Kanakas did the same with my chums. 

“T reckon we are in for it now,” said Dan so- 
berly. “We ought to have kept on running. 

“The horses began Oliver, when he 
checked himself. 

“Wha. you say about horses?” asked one of 
the Kanakas, the shortest and fattest of the four, 
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a flat-nosed fellow who rejoiced in the name of 
Bun Bun. 

“T want to know what you are going to do 
with us?” demanded Oliver, ignoring the ques- 
tion. 

“We take you back to Paliano.” 

“The place that is burning?” 

Yes.” 

“We don’t want to go there,” put in Dan. 
“We have done nothing wrong, and we want 
you to let us go.” 

At this the four Kanakas looked dark. They 
began to talk in their own language, two of them 
in the meantime breaking off some trailing vines 
from the rocks and twisting them into ropes. In 
a minute more, despite our earnest protestations, 
our hands were bound behind us, and then Buowa 
searched us and confiscated our pistols and 
knives. Our money and other things were not 
touched, showing that with it all the Kanakas 
meant to be honest. 

“Now come, and no make try to escape,”’ com- 
manded Buowa; and as there was no help for it, 
we marched in the direction of Paliano, one native 
in front of us, one on each side, and Buowa, with 
a war club, fetching up the rear. 


CHAPTER XVE 
TRYING TO ESCAPE. 


“WELL, here’s another pickle. I wonder 
how long they are going to keep us here?” 

It was Dan who spoke. He sat on the damp 
ground, his back against the sticks of a bamboo 
hut, into which the Kanakas had thrust us after 
reaching their village. Around the outside of 
the hut walked a tall Kanaka armed with a club 
and, I presume, ready to hit at any head that 
might show itself. 

We had been prisoners in the hut for three 
hours. During that time nobody had come to 
interview us, all apparently being busy in putting 
out what was left of the fire. A constant mur- 
mur of voices, with an occasional cry of distress, 
was all that reached our ears. 

“That fire has undoubtedly put the natives in 
a bad humor,” said Oliver. ‘I’m afraid it will 
go hard with us.” 

“Do you really think they will take the law in 
their own hands?” I asked. “ Won’t they have 
to turn us over to some sort of authority?” 

“T guess they are their own authority, Mark 
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—away out here in the Iao valley. If they put 
us out of the way, who would be the wiser for 
ucy 

I could not help but shiver at the words. “If 
it comes to the pinch, I’ll fight as hard as I can,” 
I said firmly. 

“We'll all do that,” said Dan. ‘‘ Here comes 
somebody now!” 

As he concluded, the threshold of the hut was 
darkened and Buowa entered, followed by a 
dried-up old man, a former head chief of the 
settlement. 

So far we had been in the dark, but now a 
smoky oil lamp was lit, and the two natives 
squatted on the floor before us. For a few sec- 
onds neither spoke. 

“Why you burn down village?”’ demanded 
Buowa at last. ‘‘ Want to steal?” 

“We didn’t burn your village—we weren't 
near it,’ answered Oliver. 

“ American boy tell big lie. American boy run 
from village—we see um.” 

“We ran away because we knew you would 
think we set the place on fire,’ I put in. “ We 
are sorry now that we started to run at all.” 

“We were just coming up when you saw us,” 
added Dan. 

“Where you come from?” 

“We came from Rulukoa.” 
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“Rulukoa? What American boys do at dat 
place?” 

“We were looking for a native named Joe 
Koloa.”’ 

“Joe Koloa!” the cry came from the old chief 
and his face grew full of hate. “Joe Koloa!”’ 
He turned to Buowa, and the two conversed rap- 
idly in their own tongue. 

“ American boys know Joe Koloa?”’ asked Bu- 
owa presently, and we could see that he was now 
filled with curiosity. 

“No, we don’t know him. But we have 
heard of him and would like to meet him,” an- 
swered Oliver. 

“Joe Koloa a bad man—he cast charm over 
you,” growled Buowa. “Plenty bad people at 
Rulukoa, too.” 

“Well, we didn’t see Joe Koloa,” I put in. 
“So then we started back for Wailuku, but we 
missed the road and got lost out here. Then we 
saw the fire, and were going to help you to put 
it out, but got scared and ran away; and that’s the 
plain truth of the story.” 

Buowa listened intently, then translated my 
words to his chief. The little, old Kanaka 
scowled worse than ever. 

“We think American boys tell big lie,” 
growled the native strong man. ‘“‘ Americans 
bad people.” 
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“What makes you think that?’ asked Dan. 

“Americans take our beloved land from our 
queen—they big robbers.” 

“We annexed the islands because your people 
wanted them annexed,” I put in warmly. 

“No want annexed, as you call him. Islands 
belong to de Kanakas—nobody else. Some day 
we fight the Americans, and the English, and the 
Germans, and drive um all away,” muttered Bu- 
owa savagely. “Den our beautiful queen come 
back.” 

So speaking, the native strong man leaped to 
his feet and the old chief did the same. They 
were about to leave the hut when Oliver stopped 
them. 

“ Hold on! What do you propose to do with 
us?” 

“We shall see dat in de morning,” answered 
Buowa. 

“ Are not the American authorities in control 
here?” 

At this Buowa shook his head. ‘‘ We Ka- 
nakas, we rule our own people.” 

“Tf you don’t let us go I’ll make a complaint to 
President Dole,” put in Dan, just to see what 
effect his words might have. 
~ He had scarcely spoken when Buowa hit hm 
on the nose with the flat of his hand, hurling him 
on his back. “No care for Dole—he no right 
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here,” said the strong Kanaka, and then he and 
the old chief left us, taking their lamp with them. 

Dan picked himself up, filled with a rage that 
was utterly useless. “ Oh, if only my hands were 
free, I’d pitch into him; see if I would not!” he 
cried. 

“You'd get the worst of it,’ I returned. 
“ He’s as strong as an ox.” 

“My nose feels all swelled up. And my neck 
is swelled too—where that spider bit me.” 

“T don’t think the spider-bite will amount to 
anything, Dan; my hand is all right.” 

“We are in a worse stew than when we dis- 
turbed the Fire-worshipers,’ was Oliver’s com- 
ment. “I must say I don’t know what to do. I 
suppose they intend to keep us here for the bal- 
ance of the night.” 

“They are evidently down on all Americans, 
Oliver,” I said. ‘‘ The very best thing we can do 
is to make our escape—if we can manage it.” 

“Oh, I agree there, Mark. The question is, 
can we do it?” 

“We can try.” 

“Some natives are outside on the watch. If 
we run for it they will be sure to give the alarm.” 

““We must escape in secret.” 

“It’s easy enough to talk. How are you go- 
ing to do it?” asked Dan. 

“We'll have to make an examination of our 
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surroundings before I can answer that question,” 


I replied. 
“Tm willing to run almost any risk for the 
sake of getting away,” resumed Dan. “I won- 


der if we can’t bribe that chap who is walking up 
and down in front of the door.” 

“Don't try it, Dan. For if you do, and you 
fail, he will watch us more closely than ever. 

“Then what’s to do?” 

“As I just said, we’ll examine the situation 
first.” 

Our hands were still bound behind us, for so 
far we had not deemed it best to get rid of the 
bonds. But now each of us set to work on one 
of the others, and soon we were free. 

It was pitch-dark inside the hut, but outside 
the stars were shining through a mass of fleeting 
clouds. With caution I crawled to the doorway 
and gazed forth. 

The Kanaka sentinel trudged slowly up and 
down, a heavy club in his hand, ready, as I men- 
tioned before, to strike down the first person who 
showed himself. 

“We can’t go that way, that’s sure,’ I whis- 
pered. “Let us try to get a look out of the rear, 
anyhow.” 

I walked to the back of the hut, which was not 
over twelve feet square, and soon found a small 
slit to which I applied my eyes. A tree and a 
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clearing met my view, backed up by more trees 
and heavy underbrush. 

“Well?” queried Dan. “ Any hope?” 

“ There is another native sitting on a log,” I 
whispered. 

“Then we are booked to stay.” 

“Tt looks so—unless ” I glanced up at 
the bamboo roof of the prison. “ Perhaps we can 
do it,” I mused. 

“Do what?” 

“Climb through that hole in the roof and into 
the tree back of this hut.” 

“And then what? If we get down the tree 
that native will spy us.” 

“There won't be any need to get down the 
tree; 

“ Are you going to stay up there? ”’ 

“No. There is another tree back of the first, 
one that sets in the brush. If we can swing 
from the first tree to the second——”’ 

“Mark has solved the problem!” whispered 
Oliver. “Let us try the roof by all means.” 

“Don’t make any noise, or the game will be 
up,” I continued, glancing toward the doorway, 
to behold the front guard still some distance 
away. 

In the center of the hut was a pole which helped 
to support the roof. On this pole had been left 
several short branch points, to be used, I presume, 
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for hooks upon which garments might be hung. 
Climbing the pole, I braced my feet on the pro- 
jections, and shoved firmly upon the thatch over- 
head. As I had supposed the palm leaves were 
not bound down very tightly, and soon I had 
made an opening large enough to admit of the 
passage of my body. 

With caution I stuck out my head and gazed 
around. I could see the space in front of the 
hut and the woods behind it, but the guards were 
out of sight below the edge. Looking up, I saw 
that a tree branch was within easy reach. I 
mounted a little higher, caught the branch, and 
with a gentle swish swung myself to a place of 
safety. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
INTO THE TREE TOPS. 


“Mark!” 

It was the low call of Oliver, who had 
mounted to the roof of the hut. He was gazing 
upward, but the tree leaves hid me from his view. 

“T am safe,” I whispered. “Come up, and 
tell Dan to follow.” 

Oliver bent down and whispered to Dan. Then 
he came up, and at the same time I worked my 
way to the center of the tree, and then out to 
the end of a branch opposite to that which I had 
first ascended. 

Inside of five minutes we were together in the 
second tree and ready to descend into the brush 
below. I fully expected an alarm, but, strange to 
say, it did not come. 

“So far it’s all right,” whispered Dan. “ But 
look here.” 

“Well?” queried Oliver and I. 

“Tf we drop into that tangle below, how are 
we ever to find the road to Wailuku and our 
horses?” 

The question nonplused us and we stared 
blankly at each other. 
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“Tm sure I don’t know where the road is,” 
spoke up Oliver. ‘ And finding the horses will 
be a big job: _ 

“Tl climb up to the top of the tree and try 
to get the lay of the land,” I answered, and as- 
cended as high as safety would permit. It was 
fairly bright, and as the fire had gone out and 
the village was almost totally dark, I could see 
for a considerable distance. 

A vast panorama of the lao valley was spread 
before me, stretching out into the darkness be- 
yond. To one side I made out what seemed to 
be a stream sparkling in the starlight. On an- 
other side was the cliff to which the Kanakas had 
followed us. 

Having gazed beyond the village, I now turned 
my attention to what was below. The greater 
portion of the ruins were behind me. They still 
smoked, and here and there a native was shuffling 
around, inspecting the damage done. Some dis- 
tance away was a large hut which was lighted up, 
and here a score of Kanakas, men and women, 
were lounging around, no doubt discussing the 
situation and trying to decide what should be 
done with my companions and me. 

The crowd at the hut was an angry-looking 
one, and soon I descended to where I had left my 
companions. 

“ We must move off in that direction,” I said, 
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pointing with my hand. “And the sooner the 
better. Those Kanakas are holding an indigna- 
tion meeting, and I’m afraid they will soon settle 
to lynch us in their own peculiar fashion.” 

“T’m ready to go,’ answered Oliver, and in 
a moment more the three of us were sliding 
quietly to the ground. 

We now found ourselves in a thicket, which in 
some spots was almost as tight as a wicker 
basket. But here and there was a small opening 
and through these we forced our way, until a 
hundred feet had been covered. 

“Tf we only had some Cuban machetes,” I 
said. ‘‘ They are fine knives for cutting one’s 
way through such a growth as this.” 

“We must be almost to the end of the brush,” 
said Dan. “ There goes the sleeve of my coat,” 
he went on, as a ripping sound was heard. My 
own coat was likewise caught, and before the end 
of the thicket was gained each of us was almost in 
rags. 

“They have discovered we are off!” cried 
Oliver, of a sudden. ‘“‘ Just listen to that!” 

A shrill howl had arisen on the night air, and 
there followed the voice of Buowa, calling to the 
natives to search everywhere for “those bad 
Americans,’ as he designated us in his own 
tongue. Soon we heard several breaking their 
way into the thicket. 
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“We must leg it now!” burst out Dan. 
“They'll follow our trail through that brush. 
without half trying. All together now, and. 
do the best sprinting you can!” 

And away we went, into the darkness, over a 
level stretch beyond the brush, and again in the 
direction of the cliff. Not wishing to become 
separated, we took hold of each other’s hands. 

The cliff was gained and, looking back, we 
were much pleased to learn that our pursuers were 
not yet in sight. We started to run along the 
edge of the rocks, when Dan called an unex- 
pected halt. 

“Do you see that fallen tree with the round 
stone under it?” he exclaimed, pointing out the 
objects with his finger. “ That is where we came 
up. Down we go, and if only we can locate our 
horses we will be safe, I feel certain of it.” 

Down we went, feeling our way from one rock 
to the next, and steadying ourselves by means of 
the rank grass which lined the way. We had not 
yet gained the bottom when a sound reached our 
ears which gave us a good bit of satisfaction. 

It was the snort of a horse, and soon we were 
beside the animals, who seemed much the better 
for the rest they had had. Untying them, we 
leaped into our saddles and turned back along the 
road we had originally pursued. 

“ Well, there is one thing certain,” said Oliver, 
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when we felt safe from pursuit and had brought 
our galloping horses to a walk. “‘ We'll not get 
back to Wailuku to-night.” 

“IT don’t care—so long as we get back some- 
time,’ I answered. “ The main thing was to 
escape from those natives. They mean to make 
somebody suffer for the burning down of their 
village.” 

“T wouldn’t care a rap how long it took to 
reach the seacoast, only I am anxious to trace 
Caleb» Merkin,” went on my friend. “He 
mustn’t be allowed to leave the island before us 
on any account.” 

“ Especially, if he has Joe Koloa with him,” put 
in Dan. 

“From what I can learn this Joe Koloa must 
be rather a peculiar person,” I remarked. 

“That’s so,” answered Oliver. “I hope Mer- 
kin doesn’t wind him around his finger.” 

“Humph! Perhaps Joe Koloa will do some 
of the winding,” interrupted Dan. 

“How do you mean?” 

“He may get Merkin to put up some money 
to get his secret away from him and then not 
tell the sailor anything, after all. These natives 
are not all fools.” 

“What gets me is, why doesn’t Joe Koloa go 
and get the treasure for his own benefit?” said 
Oliver. 
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“T think I can understand why, Oliver.” 

“ Then let us have it, Mark.” 

“He can’t get it.” 

“Can't? What do you mean—that it is buried 
in some spot where he can’t reach it?” 

“That it is out of his reach, yes. It may be 
under the lava, as I mentioned before we left 
San Francisco, or it may be in some cave that is 
completely surrounded by fire. If it was easily 
gotten he would be a fool to leave it alone.” 

“Well, there is some mystery,” sighed Oliver. 
“But I’m not going to bother my head about it 
any more to-night. I feel ready to drop out of 
the saddle right now.” 

“ Then we'll stop,” said Dan, and leaped to the 
ground. We were perfectly willing to follow. 
Directly before us were a spring and a small 
stream, and here we all got a drink and bathed 
our faces and hands, after which we cared for 
our horses, and then threw ourselves down to 
rest. I closed my eyes immediately, and regard- 
less of the exciting events which had transpired, 
slept as soundly as ever. 

When I awoke it was with a start, for the rain 
was falling upon my face. Looking around, I 
saw that Dan and Oliver still slumbered soundly. 
They were somewhat in the shelter of a palm 
tree, and to still further protect them I cast some 
of the leaves lying around over their bodies, and 
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neither awakened for a good hour after, and then 
it was pouring in torrents. 

“More unpleasantness,’ growled Dan, as he 
sprang up. “ We're having loads of fun, aren’t 
we, fellows?” 

“That’s all right, Dan; you won’t have to 
wash this morning,” I laughed. 

“The road is nothing but a mass of mud,” an- 
nounced Oliver, after an examination. ‘“‘ And 
bless me if I know in what direction to turn.” 

“T think’ Wailuku must be almost due east 
from here,” I ventured. “ Let us try this high- 
way until we come to another running in the di- 
rection where we want to go.” 

“ Agreed!” came from both of my chums, and 
wet and hungry, we saddled our steeds, leaped 
upon them, and set off on a gallop through the 
mud and rain. 

It was a thoroughly disagreeable ride and no- 
body was in the humor for talking. Fully half 
a mile was covered, without a word being spoken, 
when Dan, who was ahead, shouted out that an- 
other road was in sight. “ And it leads directly 
to the seacoast, I feel certain of it,” he continued. 

“Tt looks to be cultivated,’ observed Oliver, 
as he pointed to a straight row of palms. ‘“‘ They 
never grew that way of their own account.” 

It was now thundering and lightening as well 
as raining, and we pushed on harder than ever. 


, 
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The road was fairly level, but here and there 
were some nasty holes, and we had to be careful 
for fear of getting into more difficulty. 

“ Hurrah! a house!” shouted Oliver, ten min- 
utes later, and pointed out a substantial structure 
of wood standing in the center of a well-kept gar- 
den plot. Back of the house we made out half 
a dozen barns and other outbuildings. 

“Well?” queried Dan, and each of us looked 
at the others. We had had so many upsettings 
that we hardly knew whether or not it would be 
safe to ride up to the abode. 

“Oh, pshaw! I’m going,” cried Oliver. 
“Come on,” and he rode through an open gate- 
way, and Dan and I came behind him. We had 
not yet reached the horseb:ock veside the veranda 
when the front door of the house opened and a 
sweet-looking girl of fifteen or sixteen stepped out 
to greet us. 

“Back again!” she cried, and then started 
back. ‘‘ Oh, dear, I thought it was papa and his 
friends!” 

“We have missed our way,” answered Oliver 
politely, as he tipped his soaked head-covering. 
“Can you give us shelter until the worst of this 
storm is over?” 

“To be sure,’ answered the girl. “ Ride 
right down to that barn, and Martin can take 
charge of your horses. Then come in here.” 


; 
; 
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Thanking the little hostess, we did as bidden. 
Martin proved to be a tall German with a fat, 
jolly face, and willing to do anything for us. 

“Dis blace vos belong to Mr. Henry Soule,” 
he said, in reply to my question. “Dis vos a 
coffee blantation alretty. Mr. Soule vos drive 
off early dis morning mit two of his friends to 
see vere dot pig fire vos last night. 1 dink he 
been home putty soon.” 

“Went off to see about that fire,” repeated 
Dan, and looked at Oliver and me. ‘“‘ He must 
mean that village.” 

“Yah, it vos a native village vot purnt down,” 
put in the German hostler. “You vos know 
apout dot, too, hey? How did dot village get 
on fire?” 

“That is more than I can say,’”’ answered Dan, 
and turned to us. ‘‘ Come, let us get into the 


house—and get something to eat—if it is to be 
had.” 


CHAPTER SVUL 
A STORM IN THE VALLEY. 


In less than half an hour after entering the 
house we had exchanged our wet coats for dry 
ones and were seated at a breakfast table loaded 
with all of the good things which the plantation 
of Mr. Henry Soule afforded. 

A native servant waited on us, and while we ate 
we conversed with the girl who had first greeted 
us. We soon learned that her name was Cora 
and that she was Mr. Soule’s only child, and that 
her mother had been dead for several years. 

“Papa says I am the mistress of the house,” 
she said, with a musical laugh. “ And we run 
matters to suit ourselves—he and [.” 

“You are Americans, of course,” I ventured. 

“Tam, but papa was born in Germany. We 
came here ten years ago, from Indiana.” 

“And do you stay on the plantation all the 
time?” putin Dan. “TI should think that would — 
be lonely.” 

“No, I attend a female college in Honolulu 
and board there during the college term,” replied 
Cora Soule. “ But I don’t find it so dull here as 
you may imagine. I have my pony and my dog 
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cart—and I get lots of newspapers through the 
Wailuku mail—besides letters from my college 
friends. And then the natives are very kind.” 

“T must say I haven’t found the natives so 
kind,” returned Oliver. “We've had pretty 
rough times.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know just how to treat 
the Kanakas,” went on the girl. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
make fun of them, you know—they can’t stand 
that.” 

“We got into a row by interfering with some 
of their fire-worshiping,’ I put in. ‘“‘ We did 
it quite by accident.” 

“And then some of them wanted to lock us 
up for that fire last evening,” added Dan. “ We 
were placed in a hut, but managed to escape.” 

Cora Soule was immediately interested, and 
asked us to relate our adventures in detail, which 
we did while disposing of the viands spread be- 
fore us. Then we asked about the village that 
had been consumed, and were told that some of 
the natives living there worked upon the Soule 
plantation. 

“ Buowa is the strong man there,” said the girl. 
“He is a great trainer of wild horses. He is a 
good man too, for once when my pony ran away 
he caught the animal and saved me from a nasty 
tumble.” 


We had our doubts about Buowa being such 
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a good fellow as she supposed, but thought it best 
to say nothing on the point. Presently Oliver 
leaned over toward me and, when the girl’s back 
was turned for an instant, whispered: “ Shall I 
ask her if she knows Koloa? ” 

“Yes, but don’t say too much,” I whispered in 
return. 

“By the way, you haven’t said why you are 
out here,” said Cora Soule, as she ordered in 
some extra coffee for Dan, who had already had 
two cups—but then that coffee tasted immense 
after that night in the rain. 

“Oh, we came out partly to see the sights,” 
said Oliver carelessly. ‘‘ We also wanted to meet 
a fellow named Joe Koloa, but we didn’t find 
him.” 

“ Joe Koloa! I know him,” returned the girl. 
“He worked for papa a short time.” 

“Ts that true?” cried Oliver. “If you won’t 
mind I would like to know what sort of a man 
he is:” 

“ He’s a very strange sort of a creature,” was 
the answer. ‘“ He has had some education, but 
it seems to have turned his head. Sometimes he 
goes around in the wildest sort of fashion, swing- 
ing his arms like a windmill and saying he is go- 
ing to be rich—that he is going to own the biggest 
. pearls in the world.” 

“We heard about some of his doings,” put in 
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Dan, “and we thought we would like to have a 
chat with him. Where does he expect to get his 
pearls from?” 

“Oh, he never tells that. But once, when he 
was sick, he cried out, ‘ The fire! the fire! Poor 
Joe can’t get the pearls! They will be burnt up!’ 
So I guess his pearls are all in his mind.” 

“Perhaps they are,” answered Oliver, and his 
face became very sober, while Dan’s looks also 
fell. 

Cora Soule might have asked some awkward 
questions, but at that moment some shouting out- 
side was heard, and running to a window she an- 
nounced that her father had returned with his 


friends. & 
“Why, there are Mr. Carson. and— Mie: 
Palmer!” ejaculated Dan. ‘I never expected to 


meet.them here.” 

“T guess none of us did,” I returned. “I’m 
mighty glad to learn they are here, too.” 

“Any particular reason, Mark?” 

“Yes. If there is trouble ahead for us on ac- 
count of that fire, I feel certain they will help us 
out of our diffculty.” 

SPhat’s:s0 ta 

Cora Soule had gone out to meet her father 
and the other gentlemen. Presently the whole 
party came in, after exchanging their wet gar- 
ments for dry ones. 
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“Well! well!” exclaimed Mr. Palmer, striding 
up and shaking hands. “ This is an unexpected 
pleasure. Mr. Soule, we have met these young 
men before.” 4 

“Then you had better introduce me,” laughed 
the plantation owner, and the introduction was 
promptly forthcoming. Then the fire was men- 
tioned by Cora, and we were called upon to tell 
our tale a second time. Feeling that the two 
capitalists would champion us if trouble came, we 
related all that had occurred without hesitation. 

“You've had a rough time of it truly,” said 
Mr. Soule, when we had finished. ‘“ But you 
have nothing more to fear. They have found 
out how the village was set on fire.” 

“ And how was it?” asked Dan curiously, and 
Oliver and I were just as eager to learn the truth 
of the matter. 

“A native from another place brought in a 
sailor, and the two had some drinks and then got 
into a fight and upset a lamp right on top of an 
oil barrel. The sailor was an American, and that 
is how it became reported that some Americans 
were the firebrands.” 

“A sailor and a native!” cried Dan, and then, 
as I gave him a sudden warning glance, he 
checked himself. 

“Yes, a sailor,” repeated Mr. Soule. “ He was 
a fellow with one arm.” 
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“ And who was the native, papa?” put in Cora 
Soule. “ Anybody we know?”’ 

“Ves, that good-for-nothing Joe Koloa I once 
had working for me,” was the plantation mas- 
ter’s answer, and we three boys could not help 
but exchange knowing glances. 

“ We're hot on the trail,” murmured Oliver. 

“Why, you were asking about Joe Ko 
began Cora Soule, turning to us, when a loud 
clap of thunder cut her short and made her give 
a gasp of terror. ‘Oh, my, is the—the house 
struck!’ she panted. 

The lightning had filled the room, and all of 
us were more or less frightened. Down came a 
_ fresh deluge of rain, and for the time being no- 
body could make himself heard, and Joe Koloa 
was forgotten. Mr. Soule ran to the rear of the 
dwelling and pointed to a tall palm that had been 
split in two from top to bottom. 

“It came close enough,” he said grimly. 

“T wouldn’t want it any closer,’ I answered. 
“Do you get such storms often?” 

“Two or three times a year. They make up 
for the long dry spells we have.” 

As is often the case, the heavy thunderbolt 
proved the last of the storm, and in less than half 
an hour the clouds blew away and the sun came 
out strong and hot. By that time our coats were 
dry, having hung close to the fire, and we put 
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them on and then prepared to return at once to 
Wailuku. 

“ We don’t want to miss the road,” said Oliver. 

“Take this highway right through and you 
can’t miss it,” laughed Mr. Soule. “It runs di- 
rectly into the town.” 

“Tf you will wait until to-night we'll go with 
you,” put in Mr. Palmer. 

“No, we want to get back to the seacoast as 
soon as possible,” answered Oliver, and then, be- 
fore any more questions could be asked, he con- 
tinued : ‘ We expected to be back last night, you 
know.” 

“Well, good-by to you, and good luck!” said 
the capitalist, and a shake of the hand followed. 
Soon we had bidden adieu to all and were off on 
our horses. We had offered pay for the enter- 
tainment provided, but it had been refused. 

“ And now for Wailuku, with all speed,” cried 
Oliver, when we were out of hearing. “Tl 
wager anything that that is where Merkin and 
Koloa have gone,” 


CHAPTER? XIX. 
HALF AN HOUR TOO LATE. 


THE highway we had now found was one of 
the best we had struck in the islands. It was 
broad, level, and well kept, and lined upon either 
side with stately palms and waving plantains, 
with here and there a stone wall supporting the 
native vines, which in some instances are fifty 
to a hundred feet in length. 

“This is fine,’ exclaimed Dan, as he let his 
horse out on a swift gallop. “ How balmy the 
air is!”’ 

“And what beautiful scenery!” I returned. 
““T don’t believe there is anything finer here than 
this Iao valley which we are leaving behind.” 

“Excepting it be the lofty mountain peaks, 
Mark.” Dan turned to Oliver. ‘“ What are 
you so silent about?” 

“Vm thinking of Caleb Merkin, Dan,’ was 
the sober reply. “ We want to catch him if we 
can. He has that map, and now that he has 
found Joe Koloa——” 

“To my way of thinking he will have a job 
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getting anything out of Koloa,’ I putin. “I be- 
lieve the creature is half-witted.” 

“The prospect of untold wealth may have 
turned his brain,” said Dan. ‘“ The puzzle to me 
is, where has Merkin got his money from? He 
can't journey around on nothing.” 

“Perhaps he has committed another robbery,” 
laughed Oliver. He said this in a jest, but I 
believe he was right. 

On and on we went, up one hill and down an- 
other, until we had to slacken up for fear of ex- 
hausting our steeds in that hot sun. In several 
places we came to tiny streams which were now 
flowing swiftly and high from the storm, but the 
bridges were intact and safe and gave us no 
trouble to cross. 

“ Hurrah! there is Wailuku at last!” called out 
Oliver, who was slightly in advance. He pointed 
over the brow of the last hill, where a collection 
of buildings could be seen in the distance. Then 
there came to our ears the shrill whistle of a sugar 
mill engine and we looked at our timepieces, to 
discover that it was just one o’clock. 

“Time to go to work,” smiled Dan. ‘“ How 
these lazy Kanakas must hate the sound of that 
whistle! ” 

“ Yes, time to go to work—to run down Caleb 
Merkin,” put in Oliver, and again we went for- 
ward, and five minutes later saw us on the main 
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street of Wailuku and looking at everybody we 
passed to see if we could catch sight of the one- 
armed sailor. 

“T think the best thing we can do is to go to 
the dock first,” said Oliver. “ Merkin would sai! 
away as fast as he could, especially if he sus- 
pected we were still in the town.” 

This we thought a good plan, and turned our 
faces toward the steamship offices without delay. 
At the dock, piled high with merchandise of all 
kinds, we met a large crowd of people turning 
back. 

“What's the crowd for?”’ asked Dan, of a 
native. 

“We see steamer off,” was the answer. “ Big 
time when steamer go off. We say aloha to 
everybody.” Aloha is the Hawaiian word for 
welcome, good-by, and good-luck to you. 

“How long since the steamer sailed?’ asked 
Oliver quickly. 

“ Half an hour or so.” 

“Were there many passengers? ” 

“Twenty or thirty. I no count them all.” 

“Did you notice a one-armed man, a sailor?” 
went on Oliver, with increased interest. 

“Oh, yes; I see sailor. He with a man-I 
know,” was the quick reply. 

“And who was the man—Joe Koloa?” put 
in Dan. 
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“Yes, Joe Koloa. You know him, too?” and 
now the native became interested. 

“We know of him,” I replied. Then I looked 
at Oliver. “ Half an hour too late!” 

“Yes,” he half groaned. “ What’s to do 
next?” 

“You miss the steamer?” asked the native. 

“ That’s what,” said Dan. ‘“ Well, there is no 
use in crying over spilt milk, fellows. The only 
thing we can do is to take another steamer. Is 
there another to-day?”’ 

“No more steamer to-day,” returned the Ka- 
naka. “No steamer till to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Worse luck. But we must make the best 
of it.” 

We thanked the Kanaka for his information, 
and turning, took our horses back to the place 
where they belonged. Then we went into the 
hotel and ordered dinner, although I must con- 
fess I was in no humor to eat. 

“ One thing is certain,” observed Oliver, while 
we sat waiting to be served. “Caleb Merkin 
has got on the right side of Joe Koloa. If that 
wasn’t so I don’t believe the native would go with 
him.” 

“That depends, Oliver. Koloa may let Mer- 
kin pay his passage to the volcano and still not 
tell his secret,” was my slow answer. “I won- 
der if the native knows of that map?”’ 
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“T was wondering the same thing,” came from 
Dan. 

“We can’t tell a thing about it until we catch 
the pair,” said Oliver, and here the talk came to 
an end as there seemed to be no further ideas 
worth advancing. 

The rest of the day passed impatiently enough. 
There was but little to see in Wailuku, although 
it is the center of the sugar industry of the island 
of Maui. There was a single small railroad run- 
ning ten miles into the sugar plantations, and on 
this we took a ride and visited one of the big 
sugar mills. The process of making this sweet 
article of commerce was not new to me, I having 
seen the whole thing done in Cuba, and I spent 
most of my time talking with the natives. At 
one plantation we met a crowd of girls, out for 
a picnic, and when we left them they presented 
us with some leis, garlands made of the sweet- 
smelling flowers of the country, some of which I 
still preserve in a scrap-book at home. It is a 
common custom to decorate a friend who is go- 
ing away with leis, and down on the steamboat 
dock the fallen flowers lay scattered in all di- 
rections. 

Nightfall found us back at the hotel and will- 
ing to turn in at an early hour. It is perhaps 
needless to state that all of us slept like “ logs,” 
to use an old-fashioned way of expressing it. 
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We were up at daybreak, and after breakfast 
strolled down to the steamship office and pro- 
cured our tickets to Hilo, the principal seaport 
town of the island of Hawaii. There were but 
few passengers, and now the dock was given over 
to the labors of a lot of Chinese, who toiled man- 
fully in the hot sun with the thousand and one 
casks, boxes, and bundles lying about. 

““ These Chinese know how to work,” observed 
Dan. “I reckon they can do about twice as much 
as a Kanaka.” 

“They can do more than an American, for the 
matter of that,” returned Oliver. “ Who could 
stand it to work in this temperature? And yet 
it might be worse,” he added, as a freshening 
breeze came bowling along. 

The morning hours dragged painfully, and 
when at last a line of smoke on the horizon be- 
tokened the coming of the steamer we hailed the 
signal with a sigh of relief. Slowly the craft 
came to view, turning into Kahului Bay, and at 
last, at twelve o’clock, came to anchor, and we 
were permitted to go on board. 

This was a different steamer from that which 
had brought us to Maui, and having inspected the 
deck, we went below to look over our stateroom. 

It was in the best of order, and having stored 
away our baggage and looked around to our 
heart’s content we went on deck and remained 
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there while the craft pulled up anchor and started 
on the voyage to Hilo. 

The scene was an inspiring one, and we re- 
mained on deck for the best part of the afternoon, 
gazing at the scenery on the eastern coast of Maui, 
from Wailuku to Kauiki Head. Here were deep 
meadows, high mountains, and magnificent 
gorges, some covered with tropical trees and 
brush and some laid out into immense coffee plan- 
tations, one said to be thousands of acres in ex- 
tent. 

“Tt seems to me that a fellow with money can 
get rich here,” observed Dan. “ But it’s no place 
for a poor man.” 

“Not, at least, for an American poor man,” 
I added. ‘For he would not want to work for 
the wages the Chinese, Japanese, and Kanakas 
accept. But aman might come here and take up 
a small plantation.” . 

“Yes; but he would have to support himself 
until his crops came,” said Oliver. “TI take it 
that in any new country a newcomer ought to 
have some means, otherwise he had better stay 
where he is. Even the early American settlers 
nearly starved to death before they got a firm 
footing.” 

“T wonder if we'll run across Dr. Barton at 
Hilo,” mused Dan. “ He said he was going on, 
you know.” 
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“Tl wager he hasn’t had any such adventures 
as we have had,” laughed Oliver. “ Where are 
you going, Mark?” 

“Down below for a handkerchief, that’s all,” 
IT answered. “I'll be back in a few minutes.” 

I arose from the easy-chair in which I had 
been sitting and made my way through the crowd 
to the lower deck and then to our stateroom. As 
I came up I saw that the door stood ajar, although 
when we had left it we had closed it tightly. 
Wondering if a porter had entered during our 
absence I went inside. 

A cry of astonishment burst from my lips and 
not without reason, for every one of our satchels 
was burst or cut open, and our articles of wearing 
apparel flung in all directions, 
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THE RANSACKING OF THE BAGGAGE, 


“For gracious sake!” 

Those were the words which left my lips as 
I gazed around at what looked to me to be a total 
wreckage of our outfits. Then as in a dream I 
picked up one of my undergarments and started 
to fold it up, at the same time noticing the heavy 
mark of a dirty shoe print upon it. 

Inside of half a minute I was scuttling for the 
upper deck and to where I had left Dan and 
Oliver. : 

“ Fellows, come downstairs, quick!” 

“What's up, Mark?” 

“Come down and see,” I returned, and led the 
way with both at my heels. 

“ What’s this, a cyclone?” burst from Oliver. 
He caught up his fine alligator-skin bag. 
“Ripped open with a knife,’ he added, as he 
turned up the cut. 

“And mine is cut, too,” came from Dan. 

“Mine has been broken open—the frame was 
too tough for the knife,” I added. ‘“ And every 
article hauled out and scattered on the floor. 
What does it mean? ”’ 
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“Mean?” repeated Oliver. “I reckon it 
means robbery. Just look and see what you have 
lost.” 

At once all of us began a rapid examination of 
the goods strewn over the floor, the washstand, 
and the berths. 

“My wallet is gone!” groaned Dan. 

“So is mine gone,” I burst out. 

“Everything I had seems to be here,” said 
Oliver. “ How much did you lose?” 

“T had fifty dollars,” came from Dan. 

“ And I had sixty,” Iadded. “ This is a clear 
case of robbery and nothing less. We must re- 
port to the captain at once—before anybody has 
a chance to leave the steamer.”’ 

I ran off to find the captain. He was in the 
pilot house, conversing with the man at the wheel, 
and he listened in open-mouthed astonishment to 
what I had to say. 

“This is extraordinary!” he cried. “I’ve 
never had such a thing happen for eight years. 
Yes, you are quite right; we must find the guilty 
party by all means, even if I have to search every 
man, woman, and child on the ship, and every 
nook and corner in the bargain.” 

He ran to the stateroom with me. When we 
got there we found Oliver walking up and down 
nervously, while Dan looked the picture of 


despair. 
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“It’s gone!” came from Oliver. 

“ Gone—what, your money?” 

“ Worse!” 

“Worse? How?” 

“The map—description, everything, the orig- 
inal and the tracing. Between this and what 
Merkin took I haven’t a thing left by which to 
trace the tre ” He stopped short as he no- 
ticed the captain watching him. “Oh, but this 
is—is simply awful!” 

““ Something else of value gone? ”’ queried Cap- 
tain Steingard. 

“Yes, some papers of importance—papers lo- 
cating a certain parcel of land.” 

“Humph! Well, perhaps you can duplicate 
them.” 

“Tt’s impossible, sir.” 

“Then we'll have to find them—and the 
money, too. It’s extraordinary! extraordinary! 
Never had it happen before; never, sir!” 

The captain was as excited as everybody, and 
quickly called in several other officers and the 
head porter, who called in some other men and 
two girls under him. In the end all the hands 
were searched, but nothing was found. Pres- 
ently, however, one of the deck hands returned, 
carrying my wallet and that belonging to Dan. 
Both were empty. 

“Found them on the forward deck behind a 
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coil of rope,’ he explained. “It looked to me 
like somebody had tried to throw them overboard 
and the wind had carried them back.” 

“That’s not unlikely,” said Oliver. “ You 
didn’t see anything of a flat, red leather case?” 

“No, sir—and I looked around good, thinking 
I might find some of the money,” continued the 
deck hand. 

“Was there anybody on duty down here while 
the vessel was leaving the bay?” I asked. 

“The head porter might have been around,” 
answered Captain Steingard. “I will call him 
again.” And he did so. 

“T wasn’t down here just at that time,” said 
the head porter. “I was down before we left and 
about half an hour later. I had the after cabin 
to look to.” 

“Did you see anybody around while you were 
down here?” queried Oliver. 

“T saw several ladies and two or three chil- 
dren. I don’t believe, though, that they had any- 
thing to do with the robbery.” 

““ Anybody else? ”’ 

The head porter scratched his head. 

“There was a man coming down the stairs as 
I went up—not the first, but the second time—the 
man who took Stateroom No. 7.” 

“Who is he?” asked Dan. 

“T don’t know who he is. He was a tall, 
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dark-looking man. He must be on deck or some- 
where around.” 

“That was all?” 

SeN CSc 

“You are certain?” 

alr aimne® 

“ Then let us find the man who had Stateroom 
No. 7,” said Oliver, with quiet determination. 
“You know him by sight? ”’ 

“Oh, yes!”’ and after a few words more the 
head porter hurried off, and Oliver went with 
him, leaving the captain, Dan, and me to conduct 
the search in another direction. 

In half an hour Oliver came back. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“ Can'trfindshim.” 

“You looked all over the boat?” 

Bese: 

“Why not look in his stateroom?” suggested 
Dan. j 

“ Of course we did look there—and he’s gone, 
bag and baggage.” 

“He had some baggage there?” asked the 
captain. 

“A black valise, so the porter says.” 

“Did that man sign for the stateroom?” I 
put in. 

“To be sure. Everybody down here signed.” 

“Let us look at the register then,” said Dan, 
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and all of us hurried off to the office. The regis- 
ter was produced, and in a heavy hand we found 
written the name, “ José Luis, San Francisco,” 
and after this, in the clerk’s hand, “ Stateroom 
No. 7.” 

“José Luis,” I murmured, as I read the name. 
“He must be a Spaniard or Italian.” 

Dan and Oliver were studying the handwriting 
with interest. Suddenly Dan looked at his chum 
and both gave a cry. 

“Tt’s his writing!” cried Oliver. 

“ Whose writing?” I asked. 

“ Ramon Delverez’!”’ 

“ What!” I gasped. 

“T feel certain Oliver is right,” put in Dan. 
“T saw that hand on a lot of documents in Ma- 
nila that Delverez had written.” 

“But how could he be on board?” I asked. 
“ We left him behind.” 

“ He overheard our talk—maybe he is follow- 
ing us,” declared Dan. “ He always was for fol- 
lowing up a good thing.” 

“Tt must be true,” sighed Oliver. “ And now 
he has our money and, what is worse, those 
papers.” 

“Tf he stole the things he must still be on this 
steamer,’ I said. “Let us make another hunt 
for him.” 

My suggestion was carried out, and the hunt 
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lasted until nightfall. But nothing came of it. 
Needless to say that that night Stateroom No. 7 
was without a tenant. 

Luckily we had had the bulk of our funds on 
our persons, so the loss of the money was not as 
crippling as it might otherwise have been. The 
porter was very kind, and through him one of the 
women on board sewed up our bags. 

“We shall hold the steamship company re- 
sponsible for our loss,” said Oliver to Captain 
Steingard. 

“We can’t be responsible,” was the lofty reply. 

“Well, you will be,’ was my chum’s sharp 
response, and seeing he could not intimidate us, 
the captain began to talk sense, and made a note 
of the robbery. Long after the steamship com- 
pany started to settle up, but then it was found 
unnecessary to do so, for reasons which will ap- 
pear in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LANDING AT HILO. 


“ WELL, we have two enemies to contend with 
instead of one,” remarked Dan, as we approached 
Hilo Bay, a small, semicircular sheet of water 
on the northeast coast of the island of Hawaii: 
“Caleb Merkin and Ramon Delverez.” 

“ Yes, and while we are running after one the 
other is following us,’ answered Oliver, with an 
uneasy laugh. “I'll tell you what, fellows, hunt- 
ing a treasure isn’t such easy work after all.” 

“Never despair!” I put in. ‘‘ We are bound 
to come out on top in the end, Oliver—you said 
so yourself.” 

“We must watch every person who lands,” 
said Dan. “I don’t see how Delverez can es- 
cape us.” 

“ He’s a snake in the grass and just as shady,” 
answered Oliver. 

Soon we came up to Hilo, a city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The place is set on a 
plain, with one main street crossing the other at 
right angles. There are a dozen good-sized 
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stores, a hundred or more houses, twice that many 
bamboo huts, a music hall, and a hotel—and that 
is all. Back of the town are the hills and moun- 
tains, clothed with the ever-present tropical 
growth of palms, big and little, giant ferns, man- 
goes, plantains, and # trees, the leaves of which 
are used for hut thatching. 

As soon as we could we went ashore and be- 
gan our watch for Ramon Delverez. But 
though we remained around the dock for the best 
part of two hours not a trace of the Spaniard was 
to be seen. Then Oliver boarded the steamer 
again to have a last look around, and I followed. 

“The Spaniard escaped up the shore!” came 
from the head porter. ‘One of the deck hands 
saw him drop into a native canoe, and the Ka- 
naka paddled off as fast as he could.” 

A glass was handy, and by its aid we made out 
a canoe which was heading for the entrance to the 
Wailuku River, as the stream just north of Hilo 
is named. The canoe contained but two per- 
sons and we felt certain that one of them must 
be Delverez. 

“Let us go after him,” said Oliver promptly. 

“Tm willing,” I returned. “But he has got 
a pretty good start of us.” 

“Never mind—we can row a boat faster than 
that native can paddle his canoe.” 

We hurried ashore again and to where we had 
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left Dan. Matters were quickly explained, and 
in less than five minutes we were in a large row- 
boat and pulling as swiftly over the waters of 
Hilo bay as Dan and Oliver could pull their old 
academy stroke. 

The canoe had in the meantime gone out of 
sight around a bend, but this we counted a rather 


good sign. 

“ Delverez won’t know he is being followed,” 
said Dan. “I only hope we can catch him un- 
awares.” 


“ Are you armed?” questioned Oliver. 

“T am,” I answered, for I had bought a new 
pistol at a hardware store in Wailuku to replace 
that taken from me at the burnt village. 

“So am I armed,” said Dan. ‘“‘ And I shan’t 
stand any nonsense with the Spaniard after this. 
He'll find that, so far as we are concerned, the 
late war isn’t over.” 

By the time the mouth of the river was reached 
Oliver was rather tired, and I took his place at 
the oars. I soon caught Dan’s stroke, and away 
we went as swiftly as when we had first left the 
dock. All around were native canoes, many with 
odd-looking outriggers of logs attached, and the 
Kanakas stared at us in wonder as we shot past 
them. Two tried to race us, but soon gave up 
the contest. 

“American boys make boat go good! 
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Aloha!” shouted one, and Oliver waved a part- 
ing hand at him. 

As we passed along the bamboo huts fringing 
the shore we watched out eagerly for some sign 
of Ramon Delverez, but none seemed to come to 
light until a slight bend of the stream was passed, 
when Oliver uttered a cry. 

“There they go—over to the left, behind those 
overhanging bushes!” 

He pointed with his hand, and we immediately 
headed the rowboat in that direction. As we 
drew closer the native canoe shot out into the 
river again. One brief glance showed me the 
Kanaka standing up and urging the craft forward 
with all the power at his command, and a second 
revealed Ramon Delverez crouching on his 
knees, trying his best to keep out of sight. 

“Stop!” called out Oliver, after the fleeing 
pair, and shook his fist at the Spaniard. 

“You stop!” roared Delverez. ‘‘ Come closer 
at your peril!” 

“Great Scott! do you think he means to shoot 
at us?” questioned Dan, and slackened up in such 
a fashion that one of my oars caught his and 
went overboard in a twinkle, nearly carrying me 
with it. The rowboat gave a lurch as I righted 
myself and grabbed at the oar, and then came a 
cry from Oliver. 

“Don’t!” he gasped, and that was all, for a 
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heavy splash followed, and he disappeared into. 
the swiftly flowing waters of the Wailuku River. 

“Now you have done it,” came in a sharp tone 
from Dan. “What do you mean by knocking 
him overboard, Mark?” 

“Tt was your fault,” I retorted. ‘“ You had 
no business to stop rowing.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault.” 

=a ltwas,” 

“T didn’t want to get shot.” 

“ Well, you knocked me over and I didn’t wart 
to lose the oar.” 

An angry retort arose to Dan’s lips. But sud- 
denly he checked himself. “ Now, Mark, let’s 
drop it.” 

“All right; and help Oliver on board again,” 
I answered, and then we turned the rowboat back 
to where our chum had just come to the surface, 
spluttering like a porpoise. 

“That was a dandy thing to do,” he said sar- 
castically, as he clambered in. “ Just look at 
me!” And he shook his clothes as a dog shakes 
his fur when shedding water. 

“Tm sorry, Oliver ” T said. 

“And so am I,” broke in Dan. “ But let us 
go on, for Delverez and that native are making 
up the river just as tight as they can.” 

He took up his oars once more, and I did the 
same. But the accident had delayed us for sev- 
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eral minutes, and now the man we were after was 
again out of hearing. 

“ He is going to get away if he can,” muttered 
Oliver, as, after ridding himself of as much water 
as possible, he sat down in the bow of the boat. 
“T wonder what that native will do if I fire a 
warning shot over their heads.” 

“Try the shot and see,” I answered. 

Oliver brought out his new weapon, threw his 
wet cartridges into the river, and reloaded with 
cartridges from Dan’s stock. Then he aimed 
the pistol into the air and pulled the trigger. 

Crack! came the report, loud and clear, and the 
smoke rolled up into the trees beside the river 
bank. The echo had not yet died away when we 
saw the Kanaka drop his paddle and leap into the 
river as if some demon was after him. 

“He’s scared pretty badly,’ laughed Oliver. 
“He’s swimming for shore just as hard as he 
can.” He paused a second. ‘ By George, old 
Delverez is trying to do a little paddling on his 
own account.” 

“Well, we ought to be able to catch him now,” 
I returned, when crack! came another report, and 
a bullet whistled over our heads. As none of us 
wanted to be shot we dropped in a heap in the 
bottom of the rowboat, and Dan and I each lost 


an oar, two blades which we did not succeed in 
recovering. 
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“This is getting interesting,” muttered Dan. 
“T must say I don’t care much to sit up and row 
with that Spaniard using me for a target.” 

“He is making for the shore,’ announced 
Oliver. “ You villain, take that!” and he fired 
at the Spaniard, but his bullet sped wide of the 
mark. 

Inside of another minute Ramon Delverez had 
disappeared around a fringe of brush, back of 
which was a tall forest of cocoa-nut and other 
trees. Still keeping in hiding we saw the canoe 
float off, and it presently came down the stream 
toward us. 

“ He’s not going to stay on the water,” said 
Dan. ‘ We may as well follow him on land,” 
and agreeing to this, we sent the rowboat up on 
a muddy flat, among a lot of rushes, and dis- 
embarked. 

From the flat it did not take us long to gain 
the brush just mentioned. But here the tangle 
of undergrowth was thick and we had all we 
could do to force our way along. 

“ This will be like finding the proverbial pin in 
a haystack,” grumbled Dan, as he stopped to tear 
some thorns from his coat sleeve. “‘ How far 
do you suppose it is to where Delverez came 
ashore? ”’ 

“ Not over a hundred feet,” answered Oliver. 
“ Hush now, for he may be on the watch for us.” 
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After that we worked along in silence. The 
bush was alive with tropical birds that darted 
hither and thither, uttering their calls and cries, 
which were far from musical. Under our feet, 
in the muck and rank vines, the insects hummed 
incessantly, the sound punctured occasionally by 
the dismal croak of a frog. 

“This is the Philippines over again,” whis- 
pered Dan to me, and I could not help but smile. 

“To me it is Cuba,” I replied, and thought for 
an instant of those perils Alano Guerez and my- 
self had faced when we were lost in the Pearl of 
the Antilles. 

“ Halt!” came in a low tone from Oliver. 

“What’s up now? Do you see the Span- 
jard?”’ I asked. 

“No; but there is a hut ahead and he may have 
gone inside,” was Oliver’s answer; and we 
stopped short to consider our next move. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A PRISONER IN A HOLLOW TREE. 


For several minutes we stood still, listening 
intently and watching with strained eyes the hut 
before us. 

“T don’t see a thing,’ 
ently. 

“ Somebody is inside—I saw him move,”  re- 
turned Dan. “I don’t believe, though, that it is 
Ramon Delverez.” 

“Tm going to make a detour,’ I put in. “I 
think I can see better from the other side.” 

Without waiting to hear what my chums might 
have to say on the point, I began to move along 
with caution, making a semicircle in the heavy 
brush. The task was no light one, and more than 
once I was compelled to halt in order to catch 
my breath. This may seem strange to those who 
have never wormed through a thick undergrowth, 
but to those who have done so it will be per- 
fectly plain that the task was all I have repre- 
sented it to be. 

Quarter of an hour after I had started I cal- 
culated that I had covered one-half of the pro- 
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whispered Oliver pres- 
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posed detour, and now I rested again, this time 
on the stump of a decayed tree. 

I had hardly sat down when a shadow appeared 
over my shoulder. Before I could turn to catch 
sight of the newcomer, I was caught around the 
arms from the rear and held a prisoner by a 
brawny Kanaka, who scowled viciously over my 
shoulder. 

“Hi! let go there!” I cried, when the fellow 
clapped a greasy hand over my mouth, and haul- 
ing me backward, threw me down and sat on me. 

A fierce struggle followed, and I had almost 
freed myself when my assailant suddenly stepped 
back and kicked me in the side. This deprived 
me of my wind. Then came a blow on the head 
and a million stars danced before my eyes; and 
then I knew no more. 

When I recovered I found all was dark around 
me and that I was standing upright. My first 
idea was that I was being held in some giant vise, 
my next, and this was correct, that I was standing 
at the bottom of a hollow tree. Undoubtedly the 
Kanaka had taken this effectual means of getting 
rid of me. 

I was in cramped quarters, so cramped that 
I could scarcely turn around. Looking upward, 
I saw that all was darkness overhead, but whether 
this was because the top of the hollow was closed 
up, or because it was night, I could not tell. 
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“ Well, this is a pickle truly,” I murmured, and 
put one of my hands, which was over my head, 
to my brow. My head ached a good deal and 
there was a lump behind my left ear, where I had 
been struck. 

The air inside of the tree was suffocating and I 
rightfully guessed that I had been a long while 
unconscious in consequence. Thinking to climb 
out as quickly as possible, I put my hand up to 
catch something by which to pull myself up. 
Nothing came within my grasp. 

Somewhat alarmed, I managed, after a strug- 
gle, to get the other hand up, and then, turning 
slowly, felt carefully over the surface of the 
wood. It was as smooth as glass and there was 
not a break anywhere. 

My next move was to jump up and try to find 
some opening above my former reach. But, as 
I could not bend my knees very much, the jump- 
ing proved a failure and I simply scraped my 
shoulder by the operation. 

“T’m boxed in and no mistake,” was my dismal 
thought. “If I can’t get out of this T’ll starve 
to death.” 

Presently I heard a flutter overhead and a large 
bird came flying down into the hollow. It must 
have had its nest there, for it seemed much sur- 
prised when it landed on my head. I caught it 
in my hand, but it broke loose and fluttered up 
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among the tree branches and away, and that was 
the last I saw of the creature. 

By the appearance of the bird I knew that the 
top of the hollow was open, and I likewise calcu- 
lated that the opening came to an end ten or 
twelve feet above my head. 

It certainly looked as if I was booked to re- 
main in the hollow for an indefinite period—per- 
haps until starvation overtook me. At. this 
thought my heart sank within me like a lump of 
lead. I did not deem that I was deserving of 
such a harsh fate. 

I had tried to get out at the top, and had failed. 
Now I resolved to try the bottom, and after a 
good deal of trouble got my hands down at my 
sides and felt around. 

To my joy I discovered a portion of the tree 
which seemed rotten. I dug my finger into the 
soft wood and, by picking and scraping, at last 
managed to make a hole large enough to admit 
of the passage of my hand. 

As soon as the opening was made, there came 
a draught of cooling air through the tree which 
revived me greatly, and, encouraged by the prog- 
ress produced even at the cost of several split 
finger nails, I continued to dig at the opening, 
and soon pulled away a strip of wood and bark 
several inches wide and over a foot and a half 
long. As the hole was enlarged in an upward 
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direction I was now enabled to see into the outer 
world. 

And yet I saw but little, for night had spread 
its mantle over the immense forest bordering the 
northern shore of the upper portion of the river. 
Straining my eyes I caught sight of some brush 
and a tree a short distance away, and the light 
of a single star struck down upon me. So far it 
had been comparatively quiet, but now the night 
birds began to tune up, and the insects, frogs, 
lizards, and other denizens of the forest joined in. 

I had an opening large enough to admit the 
passage of one arm, but that was all. The wood 
around this opening appeared to be as hard as 
healthy wood can be, and to tear or pound off 
more of it seemed impossible. Instead of gain- 
ing my liberty I had simply made a window for 
my prison. 

Slowly the hours dragged by, each minute as 
long as ten to me. I grew drowsy and fretful, 
and jonged and prayed for morning to come. 
Then my head sank down on my breast and I 
slept, as overtired soldiers sometimes do, while 
standing on their feet. But it was a troubled 
sleep, full of horrible dreams. 

I awoke to find the sun shining over the tops 
of the forest trees. A lizard had dropped into 

‘the hollow and was stuck on my neck. With a 
scream I tore the thing off and threw it through 
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the slit in the tree. The lizard was a blood- 
sucker and had been preparing to make a meal off 
of me. 

Slowly the sun mounted into the heavens, until 
the rays penetrated into the hollow. It was now 
fearfully hot once more, and I fairly panted for 
breath. At that moment I would have given all 
I possessed for a drink of cold water. 

“This is ten times worse than my adventures 
in Cuba,” I mused. “ It looks as if I would never 
get out alive.” 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when the sun was darkened, and I made out a 
number of heavy clouds looming up from the 
southward. I felt it was going to storm and 
hoped that the rain would come quickly, that I 
might get some of it upon my parched tongue. 

Pat, pat, pat came the drops at last, and I held 
up my face to receive the downpour, but more 
water seemed to strike my eyelids than my 
mouth. Then came a rush of wind, and I heard 
the tree branches above me, old and rotten, creak 
ominously, 

As the wind increased a fresh danger presented 
itself to my mind. What if the tree should be 
wrecked? More than likely my life would be 
crushed out of me. With fear and trembling I 
awaited each fresh gust. 

Cra-ck! The sound came from above, and in 
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a twinkle I beheld a large branch dangling di- 
rectly above the hollow. I had barely time to 
put up both of my hands, when the limb came 
came down, heavy end first. Fortunately its 
progress was stayed by the smaller branches, 
otherwise the big end must have crushed in my 
head. As it was, it stopped short just as my 
hands touched it. 

The presence of the branch gave me a new idea, 
and as soon as I saw that it was coming down 
no further I caught hold of the splintered end and 
tried to haul myself up. The effort was success- 
ful; and after five minutes of squeezing and 
scratching I gained the top of the hollow and 
from there let myself down to the ground outside. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HUT IN THE FOREST. 


My first thought on getting out of the tree 
was to obtain something to eat and to drink, and 
my second to learn, if possible, what had become 
of my two chums. 

Getting a drink was easy enough, for the rain 
was forming little pools in every direction. But 
there was nothing in the way of food to be had, 
and I started off on my search hungry. 

I was entirely unarmed, the Kanaka having 
taken my pistol away from me; also my pocket- 
knife. I, therefore, advanced with caution, for 
I had no desire to be taken unawares again. 

I had no compass, but as the storm was abat- 
ing and the sun was shining faintly through the 
scattering clouds, I readily steered a course to the 
southward, in which direction I knew the river 
was located. 

Ten minutes of rough traveling brought me 
to the stream, at a point not far from where our 
rowboat rested. The craft was still intact, the 
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certain that Dan and Oliver had not yet left the 
vicinity. 

Had I dared I would have sent up a call for my 
friends. But this I did not deem a prudent thing 
to do. Casting about I found a heavy stick, 
which I fashioned into a club, and with this as 
a weapon, walked slowly up the river bank, keep- 
ing my eyes and ears on the alert for the first 
token of danger. 

Nothing came to view until I had covered a 
hundred yards or more. Here, on turning a 
bushy projection, I came upon a sandy strip, 
backed up by a grove of cocoanut trees. The 
sand was tumbled about, and I easily made out a 
number of footprints, some made by shoes or 
boots and others by the naked feet. 

“There has been a fight of some sort here,” I 
thought, when I saw a form coming from among 
the cocoanut trees. It was a native approaching, 
and as he came closer I discovered that he held 
a pistol in his hand. 

I made up my mind at once that this was the 
rascal who had attacked me and dropped me into 
the hollow tree. Probably he was the same indi- 
vidual who had paddled the canoe for Ramon 
Delverez. He was a fellow not to be trifled 
with, and as he came near to me I resolved that, 
come what might, I would not let him get the 
best of me a second time. 
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Reaching the strip of sand, the Kanaka paused 
and gazed earnestly around him. I was behind 
a wild berry bush and I took good pains that he 
should not see me. 

The man appeared to be searching for some- 
thing on the river. But he was disappointed, as 
he uttered a grunt of disgust and then backed 
to the bush in front of me. Presently he threw 
himself down on a rock, resting his head on one 
elbow, his long fingers running through his 
kinky, black hair. The fingers of the other hand 
held the revolver, the muzzle of which was 
pointed before him. Evidently he was charmed 
over the weapon, which, being nickel-plated and 
new, was very bright, and he turned the pistol 
over and over. 

The bush was between us, but we were not 
over five feet apart. For fully a minute I de- 
liberated, then raised my club, leaped forward, 
and struck him on the arm. The Kanaka gave 
a yell of pain and dropped the pistol, and in a 
trice I had it in my hand and had the muzzle 
pointed at his head. 

“Don’t you stir,” I cried. “If you do, Fit 
fire.” 

I do not believe he understood the words very 
well, but he understood my meaning, and dropped 
back on the rock, at the same time lifting both 
hands in token of submission. 
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“No kill me!” he said, when he could collect 
his scattered senses. “‘ No kill Lola.” 

“You rascal,’ I returned. ‘“‘ You served me 
a fine trick last night!” 

“ No kill me!” was all the answer he gave me. 
“No kill!” 

“Where are my two friends?” I went on, 
after a short pause. 

“No kill Lola!” 

“Then answer my question.” 

eV Hat say?” 

“Where are my two friends?” 

The Kanaka shrugged his huge shoulders and 
shook his head. 

“You don’t know where they are?” 

Again the man shook his head. But I was not 
to be fooled, and coming nearer I placed the muz- 
zle of my weapon upon his forehead. 

The yell he gave would have caused an Indian 
to blush with envy. He rolled from the rock and 
fairly groveled in the sand. “No kill Lola!” 
he shrieked. “No! no! no!” 

But even as he spoke he edged closer to the 
river. Not wishing to kill him in cold blood I 
paused, and like a flash he went overboard and 
dove out of sight. 

This slick movement to escape enraged me, and 
I remembered only too well how the villain had 
served me. “It’s foolishness to be too merciful,” 
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I told myself, and aiming the pistol at the point 
where the Kanaka had disappeared, I fired two 
shots. 

There was a wild splutter and a churning of 
the water, and the native reappeared. He had re- 
ceived an ugly, although not a serious, wound 
in the shoulder, and as he looked at me his face 
was full of commingled pain and rage. “ No 
kill Lola!” he cried again. 

“Then come ashore,’ I answered, and con- 
tinued to cover him. 

Slowly, like a cat watching for a chance to 
escape, he emerged from the river, his chocolate- 
colored body dripping at every step. I could see 
that he was enraged enough to strangle me, but 
I did not give him a chance to get near me. 

“Keep your distance,” I ordered. ‘“ And now 
tell me where my friends are.” 

‘Lola don’t know where the other Americans 
are.” 

“Where did you leave them?” 

“They run away.” 

“When you went after them?” 

Sees 24 

“Where is Ramon Delverez? I mean the 
man you had in your canoe?” 

“He go back to Hilo.” 

“You are certain of this?” 

oa es: “he pospdek.= 
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I looked the Kanaka straight in the eyes and 
made up my mind that he was telling an un- 
truth. He shifted uneasily from one foot to an- 
other. I determined to get the truth out of him, 
or else know the reason why. 

“Get down on your knees,” I said, more 
sternly than ever. 

“No kill Lola!” he burst out, and I saw him 
beginning to tremble. 

“T shall kill you—unless you tell me the truth.” 

“No kill—Lola tell eberyt’ing! ” he whined. 

“All right; go ahead. Tell me about my 
friends first.” 

“Lola know nothing. He “ 

“You do know. Now, no more nonsense. 
Have my friends been killed?” 

The Kanaka paused, and the pause caused my 
heart to leap into my throat. What if poor Dan 
and Oliver were really dead. The thought was 
truly terrifying. 

“American boys no dead,” came the slow an- 
swer. “ But both of them hurt a little. Big 
man try to kill them.” 

“You mean the man you had in the boat?” 

ee Ves”” 

“‘ And where are my friends? ” 

“Lola show you, if you no shoot.” 

“You behave yourself and I won’t shoot any 
more,” I replied. 
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A few words more followed, and then the Ka- 
naka led the way up through the cocoanut grove 
and along a trail leading to a small clearing. 
Here there was a hut of logs and ti leaves. In 
front of the hut a dozen chickens were roaming 
about, and on a rude bench sat a Kanaka woman 
making flower baskets. 

As soon as the Kanaka woman saw us, and 
noticed the wound on the man’s shoulder and my 
pistol, she set up a yell which was calculated to 
raise the dead. ‘‘ You hurt!” she cried, in her 
native tongue. Later on I learned that Lola was 
her husband, and that he was also a_ basket- 
maker, when he chose to work, which was not 
often. 

“Come in,” said the Kanaka surlily; but I 
was not to be caught in a trap, and shook my 
head. “Oliver! Dan!” I called out. ‘‘ Are you 
inside?” 

“We are!” was the muffled answer. ‘‘ Help 
us, Mark! We are bound fast.” 

“Are you alone?” 


We are.” 
“Then Ill soon be with you.” I turned to 
the two natives. “Get back there,” I ordered, 


and compelled both to move a distance of a hun- 
dred feet from the hut. Then I rushed inside, 
to behold Oliver and Dan both on their backs, 
bound to several heavy stakes driven into the 
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hard dirt flooring. A knife was handy, and I 
soon had them liberated, after which I ran out- 
side again. 

I had feared for an attack from Lola, but in- 
stead of advancing, the burly Kanaka had re- 
treated, and now he was no longer in sight. But 
the woman, his wife, remained where I had left 
her, crying piteously and wringing her hands. 


CHAPTER. XXIV. 
THE DRUG IN THE WATER. 


I REALLY felt sorry for Mrs. Lola, and as soon 
as I had made certain that her worthless husband 
was nowhere in the vicinity, I did what I could 
to calm her down, and bade her return to the hut. 

Here Oliver and Dan told their tales. After 
I had left them they had remained quiet for the 
best part of an hour, when, of a sudden, they were 
attacked by Lola and Delverez, and after a hard 
fight were made prisoners and taken to the hut. 
Delverez had abused them shamefully and had 
gone off, saying that he now knew the secret 
which had brought us to the islands and intended 
to profit by it. He had left them in Lola’s cus- 
tody with instructions to keep them close prison- 
ers until the Kanaka should hear from him again. 

“The woman has been kind to us,” said Dan. 
““T believe she would have let us go had she not 
feared the wrath of her good-for-nothing hus- 
band.” 

“Do you think Delverez will really be back? ” 
I questioned. ; 
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“ Perhaps,” returned Oliver. ‘“ But I don’t 
think it will pay us to wait for him. You must 
remember that, so far, Caleb Merkin is ahead in 
this game.” 

I turned to Mrs. Lola. ‘‘ Where is your hus- 
band?” I demanded. But she spoke very little 
English, and all I could make out was that he had 


run away. 
“He won't show himself until we have gone,” 
said Dan. “The best thing we can do, in my 


opinion, is to get back to Hilo just as fast as we 
can.” 

“T must have something to eat first,” I an- 
swered, and going again to the woman I mo- 
tioned for her to prepare us some dinner. 

At first she wanted to do nothing, but when 
urged by Dan and Oliver she set about the task, 
and prepared a very respectable meal, setting the 
food on a cloth spread out on the hut floor. As 
we fell to eating she stepped outside, motioning 
that she would get us something to drink. We 
did not know it then, nor suspect it, but she had 
seen her husband motioning to her from the brush 
and had hastened to join him. 

“Why doesn’t that woman come back?” de- 
manded Dan, after fully ten minutes had passed. 
“Do you suppose she has gone off for good?” 

“Perhaps she got scared and is hunting for 
her husband,” answered Oliver. ‘“ But never 
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mind, I don’t think we have much more to fear. 
That native will know better than to attack the 
three of us.” 

“He may bring some of his fellows here. If 
Delverez promised him any reward he'll do his 
best to recapture us.” 

“Perhaps, Mark. But we'll keep our eyes 
open, eh?” 

“Of course.” 

I had just uttered the above words, when I saw 
the Kanaka woman coming toward the hut again. 
She carried a jug of water and smiled in her own 
peculiar fashion as she passed around some drink- 
ing cups. 

The meal she had prepared had been somewhat 
salty and each of us was thirsty. All drank 
freely, therefore, of the water. It was rather 
flat and had a peculiar herbish odor. 

“That’s not very good,” observed Oliver, as 
he spit out the last mouthful. ‘‘ That must come 
from some dead vegetable spring.” 

“It’s not as good as what I had from a pool 
this noon,” I put in. “ But come, it’s time we 
were on our way,” I continued, and sprang up. 
Dan and Oliver followed, and, after securing our 
weapons, which we found on a shelf in the hut, 
we set off for the river, intending to re-embark 
on board of the rowboat, if it was where it had 
been left. 
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My head had felt rather tired from the ad- 
venture of the night before, but now, when I 
reached the outer air, it felt heavier than ever, 
and inside of a few minutes I could scarcely keep 
my eyes open. 

“T want a night’s sleep the worst way,” I said 
to Dan, when I was horrified to see him reel and 
pitch straight forward on his face, just like a dead 
man. 

“ What’s the matter with Dan?” cried Oliver, 
and then he added, “ Oh, my; my head is in a 
whirl!” 

“We've been drugged, Oliver,” I gasped. 
“That water did it. It’s another trick of those 
wily Kanakas,” and I drew my pistol. 

“Drugged?. You must be right. I—I won- 
der if it—will—kill—us!”’ Oliver mumbled, but 
I scarcely heard him. There was a strange roar 
in my ears and my heart seemed to be on fire. 
I could keep my eyes open no longer, and clutch- 
ing blindly at my chum I fel! to the ground, ant 
he with me. 

Dan and Oliver lost consciousness completely, 
but not so myself. Yet what happened imme- 
diately afterward was to me more like a dream 
than reality. I saw the burly Lola come forth 
from the bushes, a long rope of twisted vines 
trailing behind him. Cutting this vine into sec- 
tions, he proceeded to bind each of us, hands and 
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feet, after which he disarmed us. I tried to fight 
him off, to cry out, but I could do neither. — 

When I fully recovered I found myself back in 
the hut and staked to the floor, with Dan on one 
side of me and Oliver on the other. Lola and 
his spouse had disappeared, and night was once 
more coming on. 

“Dan!” I called softly, but there was no re- 
ply. “Oliver!” 

“Ts that you speaking, Mark?” 

“Yes. We are prisoners again.” 

“My throat seems to be on fire!” eredaea 
Oliver. ‘‘ Those Kanakas ought to be Ene 
And he gave a heavy cough. 

“T feel awfully queer myself, Oliver. But I 
reckon Dan is worse off than any of us.” 

“He drank more than you or I, Mark. I hope 
he isn’t—isn’t *” Oliver couldn’t finish, but I 
understood him. 

“No, he is still alive, for he is breathing heav- 
ily.” I turned my head. “Dan! Dan! wake 
apts 

No answer came back, and it was fully an hour 
before Dan opened his eyes, to stare at us wildly. 
“Let go of me!” he yelled. “ Let go, or I will 
fling the pearls overboard!” 

“Tt’s all right, Dan; you are safe,’ I said 
soothingly. 


“It’s not all right; let go, or I’ll turn the boat 


**T WAS HORRIFIED TO SEE HIM REEL AND PITCH FORWARD ON HIS 
; FACE LIKE A DEAD MAN,” 
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over. Oh, my head! Take it out of that 
monkey-wrench, do you hear? I can’t stand the 
strain! Take that trip-hammer away!” 

“Poor Dan is out of his mind!” burst from 
Oliver. “Dan! Dan! don’t talk so,’ he went 
on. “ You are safe, at least for the present. 
That water was drugged.” 

“That water was fire! I am burning up! 
Take me away, or I will choke you with pearls!” 
and poor Dan continued to go on in this strain 
for fully five minutes, when he relapsed again™ 
into unconsciousness. 

“He’s in a bad way,” I murmured soberly. 
“That drug may have been so powerful that his 
mind may be affected forever!’ 

“Gracious, Mark, don’t say that,’ came from 
Oliver, in scared tones. “ Anything but to have 
poor Dan turn crazy!” 

“T wish we could do something for him, Oli- 
ver. But even if I was free I wouldn’t know 
what was best.” 

“The best thing to do would be to put him 
under a doctor’s care. I'll never forgive myself 
for coming in search of the treasure if Dan loses 
his mind because of it.” 

“Well, we must remember that we are not 
yet out of the scrape,” I concluded, and then we 
both fell into silent and bitter speculation as to 
the outcome of the adventure. 
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Slowly the time dragged by until morning. 
With the first streak of dawn Mrs. Lola came 
back, followed by her husband, who had been 
drinking and who was abusing her furiously in 
their native language. Once he struck her, but — 
she pointed to us and to a knife she carried, and 
he did not touch her again. Evidently, if he had 
hit her a second time, she would have liberated us 
and got us to defend her. 

For breakfast the two dined on a dish of pov. 
The woman offered some to us as we lay flat on 
our backs, but neither Oliver nor I touched a 
mouthful. But we partook of some rice cakes, 
and also of some water, after we had been assured 
that it was not drugged. 

“ How long are you going to keep us here?” 
I demanded of Lola. 

“Stay here till udder man come,” grunted the 
Kanaka. “He got to pay me for what I do.” 

“T don’t think he will be back,” said Oliver. 

“He must come back. Now be still,” and 
Lola kicked Oliver in the side and left the hut. 

“He’s a cheerful rascal,’ muttered my friend. 
“He’s the kind of native that they will never 
civilize.” 

“T believe he’s half Malay,” I answered. “ He 
doesn’t look like a pure-blood by any means.” 

An hour went by. In the meantime Mrs. Lola 
had gone off, taking a bundle of fancy baskets 
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with her; to sell, I presume, to the tourists at 
Hilo, for tourists are coming constantly to see the 
great volcano. 

“Somebody is coming,” said Oliver, as we 
heard a crashing through the brush. A minute 
later Lola appeared, followed by Ramon Del- 
verez. 


CHAPTER: XXYV. 
RAMON DELVEREZ TRIES TO MAKE TERMS, 


For the instant after he appeared I did not 
recognize Ramon Delverez. When I had met 
him before he had been dressed as a high-toned 
Spanish gentleman; now his clothing was rough 
and shabby, and he had not had a shave for some 
time. 

“Ha, so we meet again!” he said, in his grat- 
ing tones. “It is a gre-at pleasure,’ and he 
smiled sarcastically. 

“You had better let us go, if you wish to keep 
out of more trouble, Delverez,” said Oliver, as 
calmly as he could. 

“Oh, I will let you go,” smiled the Spaniard. 
“ But not yet—oh, no; not yet.” 

“ What do you intend to do with us?” I asked. 

“That will be decided later. Bah! you I care 
nothing about,’ he went on; “but you, and 
you ’—tapping Dan and Oliver with his foot— 
“you are the ones I will deal with.” 

“You thought it was a smart thing to ransack 
our baggage,” I continued. 
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“T had a right to do it, boy—a right. You 
played me foul at Honolulu, and a Delverez does 
not forget. But I must not talk too much—time 
is precious.” He turned to Oliver. “ Tell me 
all you know about this pearl treasure you are 
after.” 

“T have nothing to say, Ramon Delverez,” re- 
plied Oliver coldly. 

“Ha! you refuse to answer!” burst out the 
Spaniard. “Do not forget that you are in my 
power.” 

“T do not know any more than you do—since 
you have stolen my map and that other paper 
from me.” 

“ The original map—where is that? The map - 
I have is but a mere toy—a rough drawing. I 
can make nothing of it.” 

“Tm glad of it,” I said bluntly. 

“ But where is the original map—I must have 
that,” blustered Delverez. 

“We have no other map,” said Oliver, and I 
think at that moment he was glad of it. 

“The map!” The cry came from Dan, who 
had again opened his eyes. ‘‘ Give me the map, 
Caleb Merkin, or I will have you shot by the Hilo 
soldiers. Give me that map you stole, so that 
we can get the pearls!’’ Dan glared at Del- 
verez. “ And you, too, eh? Did Caleb Merkin 
send you here? If he did, just wait till I get at 
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the one-armed rascal and I’ll fix him! Oh, my 
head, my head! it’s on fire!” And Dan fell 
back again. 

Ramon Delverez was dumfounded, and for a 
moment stared at Dan in amazement. Then he 
turned to Lola, who was gazing curiously on the 
scene. 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“He go out of his head,’ answered the Ka- 
naka. “ Witch-water too strong for him.” 

The Spaniard looked puzzled for a second, then 
he smiled wickedly. “I see, I see. If he is 
crazy for the rest of his life so much the better,” 
he muttered. ‘‘’Tis what he deserves, and so 
the others!” 

“ You heartless brute!” I cried. “ You would 
wish him insane for the balance of his life? It 
would be more humane to kill him.” 

“ Americano, be still!’ came with a curse, and 
Delverez raised his foot as if to kick me in the 
head, but then drew back. ‘“ We will talk of the 
treasure. Who is this Caleb Merkin? ” 

“You'll have to find out for yourself.” 

“Ts he a one-armed sailor, and has he a map?” 

To this question I remained silent. In a rage 
Delverez let fly at my head, nearly stunning me. 
I tried to break my bonds, that I might get at him, 
but could do nothing. While I was struggling 
a long, loud whistle was heard outside. 
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“Watch them—hbe careful they do not escape,” 
said the Spaniard quickly, to Lola, and the 
brawny Kanaka nodded and took up a war club 
standing near. Then Ramon Delverez hurried 
off. 

We wondered what the whistle meant, and be- 
gan to question the Kanaka, but if he knew he 
refused to impart any information, and told us to 
hold our tongues or he would finish us with the 
club. As he looked ready to do anything, we 
relapsed into silence and turned our attention to 
Dan, who from being red in the face had now 
grown deadly white. 

“T wouldn’t care so much if only Dan was 
himself,” said Oliver, a little later. “ But this 
is horrible!” 

It was fully half an hour before Ramon Del- 
verez returned. “‘ Now I am ready to come to 
terms,” said he, as he and his companion sat 
down. “You, Oliver Raymond, treated me 
shabbily at Manila, you and that Dan Holbrook, 
and you,”—he nodded toward me,—‘* you were 
in that affair at Honolulu whereby I was tricked 
out of several thousands of dollars.” 

“ Never mind talking ancient history,’ broke 
in Oliver. ‘‘ What are your terms, as you call 
them?” 

“T see you are ready for business. Conse- 
quently, to proceed. You three are here to ob- 
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tain a great pearl treasure said to be hidden 
somewhere near the great volcano Kilauea.” 

“Well ?”’ 

“Do you acknowledge it?” 

“T haven’t anything to say on that point.” 

“ Not now—but you will have later,” said the 
Spaniard, in a tone that made my blood run cold. 

“You are not getting at your terms very fast,” 
I put in. 

“This business does not concern you,” was the 
angry retort. “I will finish with you later. I 
am now addressing Oliver Raymond.” 

“ Better get to the point and give me a chance 
to get up,” said my friend. 

“The point is this: You know where this treas- 
ure is. If I try to find it alone I may have a 
long search. To hasten matters, I will grant you 
your liberty 1f you will explain to me in detail just 
where the Cave of Pearls, as the document calls 
it, can be found.” 

“ And supposing I can’t tell you what you want 
to know?” 

“You mean you will not tell me?” growled 
Ramon Delverez, his face growing darker. 

“T mean that I can’t tell you.” 

“Tf you will not speak you must suffer the con- 
sequences.” 


“Would you—you ” Oliver could not 
finish. 
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“You will take the consequence, I say! ’’ hissed 
Delverez. “What do I care for you? The 
‘Americanos made war on my beloved country 
without cause. I hate you all!” And he 
clenched his fist. ‘Come what may I will have 
the treasure!” 

Dan was stirring again, and now he tried to 
rise up. “ The treasure!” he repeated. “ Oli- 
ver, don’t let Caleb Merkin take it. Oh, you 
one-armed villain, come back! And stop Joe 
Koloa! He has part of the treasure, too! And 
that map! Caleb Merkin, come back!”’ 

Poor Dan continued to rave for several min- 
utes, without it being possible for Oliver or me 
to stop or quiet him. To all that our chum said 
Ramon Delverez listened with interest. 

“Who is Caleb Merkin, the one-armed 
sailor?” he asked. “ And who is Joe Koloa?” 

“You will have to find out for yourself,” an- 
swered Oliver. - 

He had scarcely spoken when Delverez leaped 
forward in a rage and kicked him in the head. 
“Tf you will not answer, take that!” he cried. 
Oliver was knocked insensible. I, too, received 
a savage kick; and then the Spaniard went out, 
taking Lola with him. 

My readers can well imagine how painful, 
physically and mentally, my situation was to me. 
I wanted to help myself and to assist my two 
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chums, but I could do absolutely nothing. I 
wrenched at my bonds, but they held like bands 
of steel, cutting into my wrists and ankles until 
they drew blood. I was entirely at Ramon Del- 
verez s mercy. 

I was more sorry for Dan than for any of us. 
The thought that he might become permanently 
insane, on account of the strong drug admin- 
istered to him, was heartrending. 

It was fully a quarter of an hour later when 
Oliver began to moan and recover his senses. At 
first he could not realize his situation and I was 
afraid he, too, was about to lose his reason. I 
talked to him in a soothing tone, and at last he 
understood. But he was so weak and miserable 
he had little or nothing to say. 

Hour after hour went by, until I became afraid 
that Ramon Delverez had left us to die of starva- 
tion in this lonely hut in the forest. But as the 
sun was setting we heard footsteps and voices 
approaching. Delverez was returning, accom- 
panied by three other men, all Spaniards or 
Italians. As the party entered the hut, one of 
them carrying a lantern, I saw that the strangers 
were seafaring men. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


€ 


ON BOARD OF THE “ VISCOUNT.” 


ALL of the men who had come into the hut had 
been drinking, and it was easy to note that Ra- 
mon Delverez was in a more savage mood than 
before. As he came up to me he shoved me with 
his foot. 

“Wake up there!” he cried. “This is no 
time for sleeping.” 

* As if one could sleep in this position,” I an- 
swered. “ You area brute to kick a fellow when 
he is down.” 

“T will waste no further words with you,” 
cried the Spaniard. He turned to Oliver. “ For 
the last time, will you tell me all you know about 
the pearl treasure? ”’ 

“T can’t tell you anything, because I don’t 
know anything,” replied Oliver. 

“ Who is Caleb Merkin? ” 

“A one-armed sailor.” 

“* What has he to do with the treasure? ”’ 

“He is an enemy of mine—as you are—and 
he stole the original of that map,” came from 
my friend desperately. 
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“Where is he now?” 

“ At Hilo—or else on his way to the Cave of 
Pearls.” 

“ And who is Joe Koloa?”’ 

“A half-witted Kanaka.” 

“What has he to do with the treasure? ”’ 

“T can’t say. I have been looking for him, 
but so far we have not met,” returned Oliver. 

For fully a minute Ramon Delverez glared at 
my chum, then he turned away. “ Bah, Captain 
Marcale, how easily they can tell falsehoods. But 
you will tame them, eh?” 

“Yes, I will tame them,” came from one of 
the newcomers. “ Are you ready?” 

Ramon Delverez nodded. Immediately Cap- 
tain Marcale spoke to his companions, who were, 
as I learned later, sailors under him. They car- 
ried bandages, and at once fell upon Oliver and 
me and gagged us so tightly that we could 
scarcely breathe. 

A long, earnest talk in Spanish followed, and 
I saw Ramon Delverez hand Captain Marcale 
several bank bills. Then the captain pointed at 
Dan and shook his head. In the meantime Lola 
was consulted, and he motioned toward Dan and 
nodded. Evidently Captain Marcale wanted 
nothing to do with the suffering youth, and the 
Kanaka was to take charge of him. 

It was now nearly midnight, and Captain Mar- 
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cale motioned for his two sailors to release us 
from the stakes on the ground and to untie our 
feet that we might walk. Dan was left lying on 
the floor, muttering to himself, as much out of his 
head as ever. 

I wondered where Oliver and I were to be 
taken, knowing full well that we would not have 
been gagged had not a journey of some sort been 
contemplated. I was not kept in doubt long. I 
was ordered by Captain Marcale to follow him, 
one of the sailors in the meantime retaining hold 
of my arm. Oliver and the other tar foliowed 
close after us. 

The course of the whole party, including Ra- 
mon Delverez, was toward the Wailuku River. 
This gained, I discovered a large jolly-boat, such 
as are generally carried by sailing ships that cross 
the ocean. We were shoved aboard this craft 
and made to sit down facing Captain Marcale 
and Ramon Delverez. The two sailors then took 
the oars, and soon we were gliding through the 
darkness in the direction of Hilo Bay. 

The journey was a slow and cautious one, for 
the river was running swiftly on account of the 
heavy rains, and in the darkness we were in 
‘danger of striking on the rocks. But, toward 
morning the bay was reached, and then the jolly- 
boat made straight for a big sailing ship riding 
in the offing. As we came close up to the ship’s 
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stern I made out her name, Viscount, and her 
home station, Cadiz. 

The lantern was now used, being swung 
around in a circle half a dozen times. A return 
signal came from the ship, and as we moved 
closer a rope ladder was thrown down. For- 
tunately the sea was almost calm, so nobody had 
any difficulty in getting aboard. Oliver de- 
murred a little at going ahead, but Ramon Del- 
verez threatened to throw him overboard, and 
looked as if he meant what he said. 

Once on deck, I saw that the Viscount was a 
“tramp” ship—that is, one going from port to 
port, picking up whatever cargo could be found. 
But I was not allowed any time in which to specu- 
late on the matter. My gag and Oliver’s were 
taken from us and our hands were freed. Then 
we were taken to an open hatch forward and 
dumped below as though we were two sacks of 
salt. Immediately afterward the hatch was 
closed over us, and we were left in utter darkness. 

For several minutes neither of us spoke. For- 
tunately we had landed on some soft bagging, so 
no bones were broken. It was Oliver who ended 
the silence. 

“Tf we weren’t in a pickle before we are now,” 
he remarked gloomily. 

“That’s true, Oliver. But ‘ while there is life 
there is hope,’ so don’t be downcast.” 
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“What do you suppose they intend to do with 
us? And what are they going to do with Dan?” 

“Poor Dan! I’m afraid he is worse off than 
we are.” 

“That depends. Perhaps they intend to take 
us off to sea and pitch us overboard.” 

“Let us hope not.” 

“ That captain looks villainous enough for any- 
thing. And his men are equally bad. They 
must have been brigands before they turned 


sailors.” 

“T don’t believe Ramon Delverez will sail with 
11s. 

“Neither do I. Well, all we can do is to 
await developments—and try to get some fresh 
aire 

Down in the hold of the Viscount it was suf- 
focating, and the smell of tar and bilge water 
was sickening. We climbed around to where we 
thought the air was purest and tried to make our- 
selves comfortable on some bales of goods, but 
our efforts were not altogether successful. 

Nature can stand just so much and no more, 
and despite the excitement and the uncertainty 
of the future, I grew sleepy and so did Oliver, 
and as hour after hour passed we at last went 
sound asleep, a nap from which I did not arouse 
until long after sunrise the next day. 

A heavy tramping on deck, accompanied by 
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the creaking of blocks, told me that the Viscount 
was getting under way. The noise awoke Oliver, 
who roused up to clutch me by the arm. 

“ Mark, what does this mean——” he began, 
and then checked himself. “Is this ship about 
to sail?” 

“ T think-so.2 

“Where to?” 

“ That’s the conundrum.” 

“ Has anybody been down here yet?” 

“T haven’t seen anybody. I just woke up, 
too.” 

“We're off, that certain,’ went on my chum, 
as the ship began to roll. “ We can’t be bound 
for Spain, can we?”’ 

“As I said before, that’s a conundrum. We 
are bound for somewhere—and I don’t believe 
it’s any Hawaiian port, either.” 

I calculated that it was nearly noon when the 
hatch was thrown open again and, looking up- 
ward, we saw Captain Marcale peering down at 
us. 

“ American boys want to come on de deck?” 
he asked, in exceedingly bad English, so bad, in 
fact, that I could scarcely understand him. 

“Do we want to come on deck?” I repeated. 
“Of course we do. Do you think it is nice be- 
ing smothered down here.” 

“Will you be quiet if I let you come?” 
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“Yes, we'll be quiet,” said Oliver. “ And I'll 
make you quiet, too, if I get the chance to knock 
you on the head,” he added to himself. 

“Then come up,” went on the Spaniard, and 
set one of his men to lowering a “ chicken- 
board,” a plank with strips nailed across it, and 
we ascended to the deck without delay. 

One glance around and my heart sank within 
me. Hilo Bay had been left behind and the tow- 
ering mountains of Hawaii were but mere specks 
in the distance. The Viscount was headed 
southeast, down the lower eastern shore. 

“You see how it is,” grinned Captain Marcale. 
“You cannot escape from me.” 

“Where is Ramon Delverez?”’ I asked. 

“We left him at Hilo.” 

“ And where are you going to take us?” ques- 
tioned Oliver. 

“The Viscount is bound for Australia,’ was 
the answer, which nearly dumfounded us. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CAPTURE OF CAPTAIN MARCALE. 


THE Viscount was bound for Australia! I 
could scarcely credit my ears when Captain Mar- 
cale made his astonishing statement. This was. 
certainly something which I had not in the least 
expected. 

“To Australia!’’ repeated Oliver. “Do you 
mean to say that you expect to take us to that 
country?” 

“To be sure,’ was the Spaniard’s reply. 
“And what is more, I expect you to do your duty 
as sailors until Sydney is reached.” 

“You won’t get me to do a thing!” burst out 
my chum. 

“Nor will I work,” I put in. “This is an 
outrage, and I demand that you put us on shore 
immediately.” 

At this the captain laughed contemptuously. 
“You forget that I am absolute master here,” he 
sneered. 

“T know that in shanghaiing us in this fashion 
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you have committed a prison offense,’’ I rejoined. 
“And you shall suffer dearly for it.” 

At this Captain Marcale’s face grew as dark 
as a thunder cloud. 

“ Have a care!” he hissed. “I will not be in- 


sulted before my own men. I will give you your | 


choice, to do your duty as sailors, or to be put 
back into the hold, on bread and water.” 


“TI won’t work as a sailor,” came from Oliver © 


promptly. 

“ Neither will I,” came from myself. 

“You had better consider the matter carefully. 
The hold is no nice place, as you know, and the 
stomach craves something better than ship’s 
bread and stale water.” 

“ You are a brute, and if I had a pistol I would 
shoot you down!” burst out Oliver, beside him- 
self with anger. “ But, mark me, some day we 
will get square with you.” 

A number of sailors had gathered around. 
Now Captain Marcale made a sign to several of 
. them, and they rushed upon us and bore us to the 
deck. Our struggles were of no avail, and we 
were quickly bound, hands and feet. Then we 
were thrown into the hold again, and the hatch 
was once more readjusted. 

If we had felt bad before, we now felt ten 
times worse. We saw that we could expect no 
mercy from Captain Marcale. Evidently he had 
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got a fat fee from Ramon Delverez for taking 
us off, and now he was bound to save expenses 
by making us work as sailors. 
“Mark, we seem to be utterly cornered,” ob- 
served Oliver, after a long and painful silence. 
“T must acknowledge that it looks like it,” I 
returned. “But perhaps something will turn 


” 


up. 

“Do you think we made a mistake in not of- 
fering to become sailors?” 

“No. If we had accepted the offer Captain 
Marcale couldn’t very well be held for carrying 
us off. Many a sailor is dragged away from a 
boarding house, but if he submits that ends the 
matter. I believe in fighting to the end.” 

“He may starve us to death.” 

“T don’t think he will dare to do that.” 

“Such men as Ramon Delverez and Captain 
Marcale are capable of doing anything in the 
criminal line.’ Oliver gave a long sigh. “ And 
poor Dan, he may be worse off than either of 
cic 

“That is true. Move a bit closer.” 

“What for?” 

“T want to untie your hands and feet. Then 
you can do the same for me.” 

“But what good will it do? This hold is a 
regular box. We can’t climb up on deck.” 

“We can move around anyway,” I said, and 
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inside of ten minutes both of us were free, so 
far as our bonds were concerned. 

The hold was about three-quarters filled with 
merchandise, boxes, barrels, and bags. Crawl- 
ing over these, we made a tour of inspection last- 
ing a couple of hours. Out of curiosity we broke 
open several small boxes that felt as though they 
might contain canned goods, and came upon a can 
of green corn and another of spiced meats. 
Without ceremony we broke open the cans and 
ate our fill. 

“He shan’t keep us on bread and water at this 
rate,’ I smiled. ‘‘ Now I know why he had us 
bound. He was afraid we would rummage 
around here and do as we have done.” 

“Tf we could only find some door out of the 
hold, Mark. There ought to be such an open- 
ing.” 

“ That is true, at the stern end. Let us crawl 
in that direction.” 

There were a great number of barrels in the 
way and the journey took us some time, for the 
Viscount was pitching heavily on the swells of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Arriving at the stern end of the hold, we found 
a door, but it was closed and bolted, and several 
heavy barrels were wedged up against it. 

“No escape in that direction,” said Oliver 


grimly. 
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“Hist!” I returned suddenly. “They are 
raising that hatch again. Come back!” 

“ Well, how do you like it down there?” came 
from Captain Marcale, as he leaned over and 
strained his eyes to catch sight of us in the 
gloom. 

“We want to talk to you,” answered Oliver. 
He leaned over to me. “I have a plan. If we 
can make him a prisoner down here perhaps we 
can yet get this game into our hands. Let us try 
it, anyhow.” 

“Want to talk, eh?” growled the captain. 
“Want to come on deck, I suppose.” 

“No, I want you to come down. I’ve hurt 
my leg,’’ went on Oliver, and he told the truth, 
having scratched himself on a barrel nail while 
searching for the hold door. 

There was a pause after this. Then Captain 
Marcale spoke to his mate in Spanish. A rope 
ladder was let into the hold and the master of 
the Viscount came down. 

Oliver had thrown himself flat on some boxes, 
some distance from the hatchway, and I followed 
his example. As Captain Marcale came closer 
we saw that he was armed with a heavy marline 
spike. 

“You are sick of it down here, not so?” he 
began. 

“Yes, we are sick of it,” I answered, and I 
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moved back, so that in facing me Oliver would 
be behind him. 

“Will you do your duty on deck?” 

“JT am always ready to do my duty, Captain 
Marcale.” 

“Bah! You Americanos know nothing. You 
must learn how to obey.” 

“Don’t you think you are a little hard on us, 
captain?” I pleaded. “Just look at that arm. 
Do you think I can work with such a sore as 
that?” 

I began to roll up my coat sleeve. Thrown 
off his guard by my manner, the Spaniard drew 
closer, at the same time lowering his weapon to 
his side. 

The movement was fatal to his hopes, for Oli- 
ver had suddenly leaped up. Now he sprang 
forward, carrying over his head one of the boxes 
of canned goods. Down came the box with 
crushing force, and Captain Marcale dropped as 
if hit with a sand-bag. 

“Good for you!” I cried. “I only hope you 
haven’t killed him.” 

“Tf I have it is no more than such a brute de- 
serves,’ returned my chum. ‘“ Here, take the 
marline spike and I will search him.” He began 
to go through pocket after pocket. “ Just what 
I thought—here is a six-shooter, and every cham- 
ber loaded.” 
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“And what do you propose to do next?” I 
asked, my heart leaping wildly. 

“Ts he alive?” 

“Ves.” . 

“ Then let us bind him first of all—and tie him’ 
fast to one of the big boxes. I don’t believe any- 
body will come down here right away.” 

To tie up the unconscious man was an easy 
task. He was coming around gradually, and 
presently he opened his eyes and stared at us, jab- 
bering away in Spanish in the meanwhile. 

“You keep quiet,’ whispering Oliver sternly. 
“Tf you don’t ” He finished by thrusting 
the pistol forward. At this Captain Marcale 
emitted a deep groan. 

“Do not shoot! I will be quiet,” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“Very well. Now answer me truthfully. 
How many men have you on board of this 
craft?” 

Se Niro. 

“A rather short crew.” 

“T counted on you two boys.” 

“T suppose you did. Have you any Ameri- 
cans on board?” 

“No. But there is one English sailor.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Sam Gumbert.” 

“Where did he ship from? ” 
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* Honolulu.” 

“Then he isn’t an old hand on the Viscount?” 

““No; I never saw him before.” 

“That suits me,’ concluded Oliver. ‘‘ Now 
keep quiet—if you value your life,” and then he 
motioned me to one side. 

“What are you going to do next?” I asked. 

“Hang me if I know! I was thinking that 
eis we might get that English sailor to as- 
sist us.’ 

“T wonder if we can’t force the mate of the 
ship to return to Hilo,” I went on. 

“ By ginger, Mark, just the thing!” ejaculated 
Oliver. ‘ We've got the captain in our power, 
and he commands the ship. If he says go back, 
there will be nothing to do but to go back.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BACK TO HILO. 


OLIVER and I discussed the situation for quar- 
ter of an hour. In that time we arranged our 
plans as far as we were able, although, to be sure, 
we realized that a single mismove might upset 
all our calculations. 

Returning to Captain Marcale my chum ad- 
dressed him very sternly. 

“Captain Marcale, if you want to save your 
worthless life you must do exactly as we dictate. 
If you refuse I will shoot you straight through 
the head.” 

“ Don’t—don’t shoot,” was the trembling re- 
ply, and we soon realized that this Spaniard was 
about the greatest coward we had ever met. 

“Are you willing to do as we want?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Who is your first mate?” 

“ Antonio Larvello.” 

“Very well; you must order Larvello to about 
ship and sail back to Hilo.” 

“Go back to Hilo! No, no!” 

“T say yes.” 
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* But—but ” Captain Marcale grew as 
pale asa sheet. ‘ I—I cannot do it.” 

“You want to live, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but Za 

“T won't listen to your talk. You played a 
desperate game, and you have lost. Do you im- 
agine that your life is of any consequence to me? 
You must order the ship back.” 

A groan was the only reply now. The Span- 
iard realized that he had indeed “come to the 
end of his rope.” 

“And you must order that English sailor to 
come below,” I put in. 

“Why shall I do that?” 

“We want to talk to him.” 

“ And my mate is to come down too?” 

“Your mate will stay on deck,” put in Oliver. 
“Tf he makes the least movement to come down 
here your life will pay for it, remember that. 
Now keep quiet while we drag you over to the 
hatchway.” 

We caught the rascal up and pulled him over 
the boxes and barrels to a position directly under 
the hatchway. We had scarcely reached the spot 
when somebody appeared above—one of the 
sailors. 

“Stop!” I called out. “ Are you Larvelilo, 
the mate?” 

The man shook his head and stared at me. 
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Evidently he did not understand English. How- 
ever, he made out that something was wanted, 
and ran off, and soon the mate came up, a short 
fat chap, who was not more than three-quarters 
sober. 

“Capitan Marcale!”” he bawled. “ Que ne- 
cesita V.” —asking what the captain wanted. 

“ Hold up!” called Oliver. ‘* You speak Eng- 
lish. We’re not going to have any Spanish just 
now.” 

“ Capitan ” began the mate, in astonish- 
ment. “ What you wanta?” he continued. 

““T—I am a prisoner,” groaned the captain of 
the Viscount. ‘“ And the Americanos want me 
to turn the ship back to Hilo.” 

“To Hilo!” 

“Yes; you'll get back to Hilo just as fast as 
you can,” put in Oliver. 

The mate stared in greater astonishment than 
ever. Again he started to speak in Spanish and 
again we interrupted him. ~ 

“The captain says to go back to Hilo,” said 
Oliver. “Isn’t that right, Captain Marcale?” 

“Ye-as,’ came with a deep sigh. “If I must 
I must; but, oh, oh!” and the master of the Vis- 
count looked the picture of misery. 

“And you are to send Sam Gumbert here,” 
said I. “ Don’t delay.” 

“Who says I am wanted?” spoke up a pleas- 
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ant voice from above, and a round, jolly face 
appeared. 

“Sam Gumbert, Captain Marcale has ordered 
the ship to return to Hilo,” said Oliver. ‘We 
want you to look to it that the mate carries out 
his orders.” 

“ By the crown, what does it mean?” came in 
tones of wonderment. ‘Has the captain 
changed his mind about you?” 

2 He has,” 

“T wish he would change his mind about me,” 
growled Gumbert. “I am sick of this craft al- 
ready. I was told there were other Englishmen 
aboard, but there are not.” 

“We were taken on board against our will. 
The captain is now going to return to Hilo. 
When we get back I fancy you will have all the 
chance you want to leave the ship,” said Oliver, 
with a laugh. 

“In that case I’ll see that orders are carried 
out—or tell you,” answered the English tar. 

We waited anxiously for fifteen minutes after 
the mate left the hatch opening. During that 
time the Viscount kept on the course she had been 
pursuing. Evidently Larvello was consulting 
with those under him. 

“Perhaps he won’t mind orders,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Tf he don’t, it will cost Captain Marcale his 
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life,’ answered Oliver, and winked at me behind 
the captain’s back. 

“No, no! He will go back!” whined the mas- 
ter of the Viscount. “ He must go back! Hi, 
Larvello, you wretch; listen to me!” he shouted. 

Again the mate appeared, with Sam Gumbert 
at his side. He wanted to argue, to threaten, 
but it was all to no purpose. At last he went 
away, and slowly the course of the Viscount was 
changed, until she was heading back into Hilo 
Bay. 

We felt that we had gained our point, but the 
end of the contest was not. yet reached. The 
Spaniards on deck would try to get their captain 
from us, and if they accomplished this, the jig 
would be up, so far as our welfare was concerned. 

“T think we can trust that Gumbert,” I said. 
“Especially if we promise him his clearance at 
Hilo and a few dollars besides.” 

“Yes, Iam sure we can trust him. He is evi- 
dently mad that he ever got into such a nest of 
garlic-eaters,’ answered my chum. “ But he 
can’t do much against eight enemies.” 

“With Gumbert we are three to eight—and 
we carry the balance of power so long as the 
captain is our prisoner.” 

“They may try some desperate game.” 


“What can they do? They can’t starve us to 
death.” 
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We talked the matter over, and at last called 
upon Sam Gumbert. The Englishman was more 
than willing to listen to us, and leaning down into 
the hold he whispered hoarsely: “Tl get ye out 
of the scrape—and get myself too. They area 
set of villains aboard this craft!” 

“Right you are, Gumbert,” answered Oliver, 
and then told him what we would do for him 
when Hilo was reached in safety. A little later 
Gumbert went off, to return with some food from 
the galley and with an old-fashioned pistol which 
he had had stowed away in his locker. 

“ Here’s a _ shooting-iron,” he whispered. 
““ She’s a good one, too, even if she is old. No, 
don’t say for me to keep it. I’ve got another— 
one that I cribbed from one of the Dagoes.”’ 

“Why you no come on deck?” asked Lar- 
vello, as he came up, a few minutes after. “ Bet- 
ter up here dan down there.” 

“We'll stay right where we are,’ answered 
Oliver. 

“You going to arrest us?” 

“Not if you behave yourselves.” 

“ Are you going to have me arrested?” howled 
Captain Marcale. 

“That remains to be seen,” I put in. 

A long talk ensued, which it would not be 
worth while to transcribe to these pages. Captain 
Marcale pleaded to be let go, but we were ob- 
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durate. Larvello felt much relieved, since we 
assured him that we bore him no ill-will, he hav- 
ing had nothing to do with bringing us on board. 

It was past nightfall when we ran into the 
bay and up to the town. Gumbert had supptied 
us with a lantern. He reported that several of 
the sailors were in an ugly mood. “I had to 
show them the pistol to keep them quiet,’ he 
added. 

When the ship finally came to anchor we de- 
cided to go on deck, taking Captain Marcale with 
us. In the meantime Larvello was ordered to 
form the sailors in line in the extreme bow of the 
ship, and to keep them quiet while we went ashore 
in a small boat which Sam Gumbert prepared 
for us. Soon we were in the little craft, and 
a few minutes brought us to the landing. 

It was a thoroughly crestfallen rascal that we 
marched into the police station at Hilo. Our 
charge was quickly made, and substantiated by 
Gumbert, and Captain Marcale was locked up 
pending a trial The harbor officials were noti- 
fied, and they took charge of the Viscount. It 
was discovered that the rascals who had aided 
Captain Marcale in kidnaping us had taken 
French leave. We never saw or heard of them 
again. 

Our first anxiety, after matters regarding the 
ship were straightened out, was for Dan, and we 
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immediately organized a party of two policemen 
and ourselves to go up the Wailuku River on 
a hunt for our chum. Before we left him, we 
asked Captain Marcale if he knew what was to 
be done with Dan, and he said Delverez had had 
some secret understanding with Lola the Ka- 
naka. It may be mentioned here that long after- 
ward we learned that Delverez and Captain 
Marcale were distant relatives. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON THE ROAD TO THE VOLCANO. 


It was drawing toward morning when we 
reached the spot where we had gone ashore on 
our first trip up the river, after Ramon Delverez. 
We located the place with ease, and it was no 
task to trace the trail through the cocoanut grove 
to the hut which was Lola’s home. 

As we came up we found that all was quiet, 
with not a soul in sight. 

“Perhaps they have removed poor Dan,” mur- 
mured Oliver. “I'd give a good deal to see him 
safe.” 

“ And in his right mind,’ I put in. “ Softly 
now, or if that native is around he will slip 
through our fingers.” 

We came up to the hut with caution, and leav- 
ing the policemen and Oliver outside I rushed in 
impetuously. 

“Who is that?” called a voice in the darkness 
—-Dan’s voice,—and I felt instinctively that our 
chum was again in his right mind. 
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“Dan, it is I—Mark,” I answered. ‘ Where 
are you?” 

“Mark! Thank God, you have come! I am 
here, where they first put me, on the floor.” 

“And Lola?.” 

“THe went away last night. I believe he was 
going to leave me here to starve.” 

By this time I had struck a match and now I 
lit a torch which had been used by the Kanaka, 
and stuck it in a crack in the floor. With my 
knife I liberated Dan and at the same time called 
upon Oliver and the others to come in. 

It was a joyous re-union for us three chums, 
especially so since Dan was now once more him- 
self. But he was hungry and thirsty, and it was 
found necessary to assist him down to the boat. 
He had little to tell that we did not know, ex- 
cepting that Lola had let drop during a talk that 
he expected Dan’s parents to pay handsomely for 
the youth’s liberty. ‘‘ He was going to do the 
brigand act, you see,” said Dan, with a faint 
smile. “ But it didn’t work,” and he squeezed 
my hand and that of Oliver. 

Upon reaching Hilo we went directly to the 
hotel, and a doctor was summoned, to give us all 
a tonic to counteract the ill effects of the drug 
which had been administered. “I know that 
drug well,” said the physician. “The natives 
call it Rokomana, and they have a story to the 
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effect that whosoever drinks kokomana seven 
times, each time when the moon is full, will never 
fall in war.” 

“Excuse me, but once was enough for me,” 
shuddered Dan. 

“And enough for me,” murmured Oliver. 
“T don’t want to go to the lunatic asylum just 
yet.” 

As anxious as all of us were to follow up Del- 
verez, Caleb Merkin, and Joe Koloa, it was 
deemed both advisable and necessary to remain 
in Hilo several days, to rest up and to settle 
matters with the authorities concerning Captain 
Marcale. 

The Spaniard broke down utterly on an exam- 
ination in court, but said the whole fault was 
Ramon Delverez’s, that his relative had totally 
misrepresented matters to him. He was given 
his option of going to prison or paying a fine of 
three hundred dollars for kidnaping, and he 
chose to pay the fine. When the Viscount sailed, 
Sam Gumbert was not on board, having re- 
shipped on an English vessel bound for Hong 
Kong, China, after Oliver and I had presented 
him with twenty dollars in gold. Gumbert thus 
escaped a terrible fate, for the Viscount, while 
yet three days out from Sydney, took fire, and 


neither captain nor crew were ever heard of after- 
ward. 
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While we were in Hilo we tried to learn some- 
thing about Dr. Barton, and were informed that 
he had gone on to the Volcano House, a large 
hostelry standing upon the very brink of the 
volcano Kilauea. It may seem strange to some 
of my readers that the hotel should stand in such 
a dangerous position, but they must recollect that 
the crater of the volcano is nearly three miles in 
diameter, and that only a comparatively small 
portion of the whole is in a state of eruption, the 
remainder being crumbling lava, varying in 
thickness from ten to hundreds of feet. 

It was a bright day when we at last set off for 
the volcano. To tell the truth, we hardly knew 
how to turn, not knowing what direction Del- 
verez had taken, nor what had become of Caleb 
Merkin and Joe Koloa. 

“We'll have to trust to luck to run across some 
of them in the vicinity of the volcano,” said 
Oliver. “ We can’t do anything else.” 

We were on horseback, having procured first- 
class animals in Hilo. The journey to the vol- 
cano can be made in one day by good traveling, 
but as we were in no condition to rush matters, 
we decided to stop at the Half Way House, a 
well-known inn, situated midway between the 
town we had left and the end of our proposed 
journey. 

For some distance after leaving Hilo our 
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course was through a well-wooded section of 
country. Palms were everywhere in evidence, 
and the plantains and smaller trees grew so close 
to the roadway that their branches continually 
swept our heads. Occasionally we came upon 
cleared patches where coffee plantations had been 
started. 

“These people seem to grow but three things: 
rice, sugar, and coffee,’ remarked Dan, as we 
moved along at an easy gait. “In all of our 
travels I haven’t seen but four vegetable gar- 
dens.” 

“The islanders are coffee and sugar mad, so 
I was told in Honolulu,” returned Oliver. 
“They could raise all sorts of green stuff here, 
and yet they import thousands of dollars’ worth 
of canned goods annually from the United 
States!” 

“T think things will change after the United 
States authorities get to work,” I ventured. “I 
understand that at present a small farmer hasn’t 
hardly any show. He can’t even get a footing 
on Kauai, for the whole of the island is owned 
by six or seven big land-holders. And the same 
is true of all of the other islands but the one we 
are on.” 

As we had resolved to take it easy, we stopped, 
about ten o’clock, at the home of a Japanese 
farmer, who owned one of the prettiest planta- 
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tions on the volcano road. His garden was filled 
with truck of all sorts, and in his cow-yard wan- 
dered half a dozen choice Dutch belted cattle. 
Here we procured three ice-cold glasses of milk 
rich with cream, for which we paid thirty cents. 

While we were drinking the milk we ques- 
tioned the Japanese closely to learn if he had seen 
any of the men we were after. He said he re- 
membered seeing a sailor and a native ride by two 
or three days before, and he was fairly certain 
that the sailor had had but one arm. 

“They quarrel—talk very loud,” he added. 
“De Kanaka he want to go back, but de sailor 
say no.” 

“ And they went on?” questioned Oliver. 

“Yes, da go on, but native t’row arms up in 
air and werry mad.” 

“ We are on the right trail,” said Dan; and we 
proceeded on our journey without further delay. 
We talked of pushing straight ahead to the Vol- — 
cano House, but when the Half Way House was 
gained, about three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were glad enough to dismount from our horses, 
order our dinners, and take it easy in some grass 
hammocks under the trees while the meal was 
being prepared. 

“ The climate makes one lazy in spite of one’s 
self,” said Dan, and before dinner was announced 
he fell asleep. We concluded not to arouse him, 
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and he slept until sundown, feeling much im- 
proved because of his unexpected nap. 

At the Half Way House we asked again about 
Delverez, Merkin, and Joe Koloa. Here nothing 
was known of the Kanaka or the sailor. But one 
of the attendants remembered Delverez. 

“He stopped for lunch and to water his horse,” 
said the fellow. “ He appeared to be in a great 
hurry to go on.” 

“When did he stop?” asked Oliver. 

“Tt must have been about eleven o’clock yes- 
terday morning.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No; he had a native with him.” 

“A native!” I cried. “Did you hear what 
his name was?” 

“The Spaniard called him Lopa, or something 
like that.” 

“Tt was Lola!” ejaculated Dan. ‘‘ Boys, our 
enemies are bunching up.” 

“So much the better—if we can corral them,” 
said Oliver. “But we will have to have our 
wits about us, or they may get the best of us.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE HOUSE OF EVERLASTING FIRE, 


THE attendant at the Half Way House was 
anxious to know what the trouble was, but we 
put him off, resolved to keep our affairs as much 
as possible to ourselves. 

“It’s impossible to know just who to trust,” 
said Dan, when we had retired for the night. 
“ Now we are close to where the treasure is sup- 
posed to be located we must be more guarded than 
ever.” 

Quarters at the wayside inn were at a premium, 
and all of us slept in one small room. Fortu- 
nately, however, the night was a cool one—we 
were now climbing steadily upward—and the 
crowding did not put us to a great deal of dis- 
comfort. 

We continued our journey at daybreak, re- 
solved to travel as many miles as possible before 
the sun should get too high. All were once 
more in good cheer, and Dan said his head felt 
as clear asa bell. “ But no more drugs for me,” 
he added, with a deep shudder. “If Delverez or 
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that Lola comes near me I’ll shoot him on the 
spot.” 

“Tf Delverez sees us he’ll be astonished,” I 
said. “ That is, unless he has heard of the Vis- 
count’s return.” 

“The chances are he has heard of it, for it’s 
being talked about everywhere,” rejoined Oliver. 
“ And he'll try to keep out of our way, too, you 
can be sure of that.” 

On and on we went, up a steady rise, through 
the jungle and then out upon a broad plain com- 
posed for the most part of half-decomposed lava 
beds. The brush had given way to cactus and 
prickly vines, and once again it grew hot. 

“What is that?’ questioned Dan, as he 
brought his horse to a halt. “ Smoke and fire, 
I declare!” 

“We are in sight of the volcano!” I cried. 
“See, there is the Volcano House in the dis- 
tance.” 

We were now six thousand feet above sea level, 
and in some spots the vast mountain appeared 
to meet the clouds, which rolled away to the south 
and west. “It’s magnificent!’? murmured Oli- 
ver. “I never saw anything like it!” Yet a 
still more magnificent sight was still in store for 
us—the sight of the vast volcano crater itself, 
choked up with lava and spouting fire in this di- 
tection and that. The basin is shaped like an 
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immense half-round bowl, nine miles in circum- 
ference at the top, some places of bare rock and 
lava and others covered with a stunted growth of 
trees and brush. All was in a haze of smoke and 
vapor, so that to gaze from side to side of this 
gigantic caldron was impossible. 

“And now where is that treasure?’ muttered 
Dan, as he gazed at the scene. ‘ Boys, do you 
suppose we will ever be able to locate it?” 

Oliver looked doubtful. “ Not unless we get 
Joe Koloa’s aid,” he replied. “ To start in with- 
out the map and that description, or without a 
guide, would be worse than looking for a pin in 
a haystack.” 

“ Well, there is one thing in our favor,” I re- 
marked. “Our time is our own. Wecan spend 
a year in the hunt, if we want to.” 

“That would be well enough, Mark, if we 
were sure that Merkin or the others wouldn’t 
slip off with the treasure in the meantime!” 

“ Hullo, there, boys! So you have arrived at 
last!’ came from a distance, and looking up we 
saw Dr. Barton coming toward us on foot. We 
were soon together, and the physician gave each 
of us a hearty handshake. 

He insisted upon hearing our story, and feeling 
we could trust him, we told him everything, to 
which he listened in amazement. 

“You were lucky to escape with your lives,” 
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was his comment. “ Delverez ought certainly to 
be in jail, and Caleb Merkin, too. I cannot see 
that this Joe Koloa has done any wrong. That 
Lola is probably as bad as anybody in the crowd.” 

The doctor told us that both Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Carson were at the Volcano House, and as 
we felt curious to meet these gentlemen again, 
we continued on our way. But when the hotel 
was gained we learned that the two capitalists 
had left, on a tour of discovery to last a week or 
more. 

The Volcano House was crowded with peo- 
ple, and once established there we lost no time 
in making inquiries concerning our enemies and 
Koloa. 

At first we could learn nothing, but on the 
following morning we ran across a native who 
had met Joe Koloa in Wailuku and who remem- 
bered him well. 

“ He was here with an American, a fellow with 
one arm,” said the native, whose name, real or 
assumed, was Lincoln Susu. “Both go off by 
the upper road, around the mountain.” 

“When was this?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“They were alone?” 

“Yes, they were alone; but they hadn’t been 
gone five minutes before two other men, a Ka- 
naka and a Spaniard, followed them.” 
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“By ginger!” burst out Dan. “Boys, the 
trail is getting warm.” 

“Do you know the road around the crater?” 
I asked of Lincoln Susu. 

“Oh, yes; me volcano guide—know all the 
trails and roads.” 

I at once consulted with my chums. “ Per- 
haps it would be a good idea to hire this man to 
show us the way,” I suggested. “He may be 
able to follow them better than we can. Cer- 
tainly he ought to.” 

“T think Mark is right,” said Dan. “We 
don’t want to get lost, or anything like that. Ive 
had enough of being lost,” and he shook his head 
decidedly. 

“ But we don’t want this native to suspect what 
we are after,” said Oliver. 

“We needn’t do so. We can hire him by the 
hour, or by the day, and dismiss him at our pleas- 
ure,” I returned. 

It was decided to hire Susu, and Oliver lost no 
time in acquainting the Kanaka of that fact. His 
price was fifty cents an hour, or two dollars per 
day, and we took him by the day. 

The journey that followed was one I am not 
likely to forget as long as I live. We started 
on foot, over the rocks and rough lava beds, pick- 
ing our way among the cacti and prickly bushes, . 
jumping innumerable hollows, and sometimes let< 
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ting ourselves down one side of a gully and pull- 
ing ourselves up the other side. 

The lava was like glass slag, dirty black in 
color, and it crunched under our feet like snow 
that is covered with frozen hail. In some places 
it stuck up in sponge-like forms, and coming to 
such a spot I broke a piece off, to have it stick 
into my fingers like so many needles. 

“ Jinks, but that is not pleasant!” I cried, and 
flung the lava away. My hand pained me for 
several hours afterward. 

On and on we went, gradually climbing to a 
spot where the rim of the volcano crater raised 
itself several hundred feet above its surroundings. 
The view here was better than any we had yet 
had, and we halted for quarter of an hour to take 
in the sight. 

“Dat is Hale-mau-mau—House of Everlast- 
ing Fire,” said Lincoln Susu, as he pointed out a 
portion of the active volcano. The fire leaped 
and fell, with a groan and a hiss, sending the 
boiling lava on all sides. To one side of Hale- 
mat-mau was a towering rock, but the intense 
heat was slowly but surely eating it away, and 
some day, unless the volcano ceases operation, 
that mountain of stone will be completely de- 
voured. 

“Do you smell the sulphur?’ remarked Oli- 
Ver doi 
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“Oh, yes; I can smell it,” I laughed. “ It’s 
the infernal regions, and no mistake. Just look 
below us and you will see that everything—rocks, 
lava, and plants—is covered with gray ashes.” 

“It’s enough to give a fellow the creeps,” came 
from Dan. “If a fellow fell into one of those 
pits it would be the last of him. Do I imagine 
it, or is the rock under us hot?” 

“Dat rock hot,” smiled Susu. “ But dis nod- 
ding. You go down, over dare, him werry hot; 
*most burn shoes.” 

“No, excuse me, I’m not going down there,” 
answered Dan. “ There may be tourists foolish 
enough to walk in such places, but I’m not one of 
them.” 

“Two Americans go down dare las’ year. 
One go too close to fire an’ break t’rough lava. 
Him friend try to pull out. Try hard—crack! 
All gone!” and the guide threw up his arms. 

“ They never got out?” I questioned. 

“No, neffer get out. Nobody can help him— 
try tree limb—rope—everyt’ing—no good. Men 
sink down—down—scream much burn, but dat 
all. Da soon burn up.” 

“Tt’s horrible!” muttered Oliver. “ Come, 
let us go on,” and he led the way, with Lincoln 
Sustt beside him. We wanted to keep out of 
danger—yet we were moving into it just as fast 
as we could! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE HAUNTED HUT IN THE JUNGLE. 


LEAVING the rise of rocks we made our way 
into what seemed to be a valley slightly to the 
north of the volcano crater. Here the forest be- 
gan again, and in some spots we had to pick our 
way under the dense overhanging foliage. 

“ Are there any houses in this vicinity? ”’ asked 
Dan, after the best part of a mile had been cov- 
ered. 

“An old hut just a leetle further,’’ answered 
Lincoln Susu. ‘‘ Nobody live dare. Da say him 
got ghost in.” 

“A ghost!’’ I laughed. ‘“ More perils, fel- 
lows. What kind of a ghost, Susu?” 

“Ghost of a man who steal some pearls from 
one of our kings,” was the astonishing answer. 
“T don’t know how de ghost git dare—but we 
no go dare,’ and the native shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Perhaps we had best go there,” said Dan. 
“Tl wager that is where Koloa and Caleb Mer- 
kin have gone.” 
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“No, no; you be killed—no go dare!” cried 
Susu. ‘ We take udder path.” 

“We'll go to the ghost’s home,” answered Oli- 
ver. “‘ Show us the path.” 

Lincoln Susu was perfectly willing to point out 
the trail—a path that was now almost obliterated 
by the brush—but he steadfastly refused to ac- 
company us any further. “Americans werry 
foolish,” he said. He refused even to wait for 
us to return, so we paid him for his work and 
struck out by ourselves. 

“Now, boys, we must be on our guard,” said 
Oliver. “ We know just what sort of men we 
have to deal with.” 

“ That’s right,” said Dan. “ Don’t let us show 
ourselves to our enemies until we have them at 
a disadvantage.” 

“Of course they may have gone to this so- 
called haunted house and left,’ went on Oliver. 

We pushed forward silently until we had 
gained a little clearing under a number of mango 
trees. Here we paused, and while doing so I 
heard a faint groan coming from the brush be- 
yond. 

“Listen!” I cried warningly. ‘What is 
that?” 

“Somebody is hurt,” answered Dan, and was 
about to rush forward when Oliver checked him. 

“Tt may be a trick, Dan; be on your guard.” 
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We waited, and the groan was repeated several 
times. Then we made a short detour and pres- 
ently came upon the body of a native lying in a 
patch of tall grass. The fellow had been struck 
over the head with some blunt instrument. He 
lay on his face and was evidently unable to help 
himself. 

“Lola!” I ejaculated, as I turned the Kanaka 
over. My identification was correct, but the na- 
tive was too far gone to recognize me. The 
blood flowed from his head in a stream, and it 
looked as if his hours upon earth were numbered. 

“He has suffered an attack,” said Oliver, as 
we propped the fellow up against a tree, bathed 
his wound and bound it up. ‘Lola, who hit 
your” 

For quite a while the native could not speak. 
But now he recognized us, and his face shone 
full of pain and despair. 

“No kill me! No kill me!” he groaned. 

“We won't kill you,” returned Oliver kindly. 
“ But tell us who struck you.” 

“ Delverez hit me.”’ 

“Did you quarrel?” 

“He quarrel—no want to pay me as he prom- 
ise. 
more. I want my pay, and den he hit me and I 
know nothing more.’ 

“Where is Delverez fea: 
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“He go after two men, Joe Koloa and an 
American sailor.” 

“Did he meet the two men?” 

“He meet Koloa, but Koloa run away from 
him and run away from de sailor, too. Koloa 
crazy man.’ Lola gave another groan. “I 
feel so bad!” 

“Tam sorry for you,” murmured Oliver, while 
Dan turned away. We had all been bitter 
against this fellow, but now that he was down 
nobody felt like adding to his misery. I got him 
a drink of water and he sipped a few drops. 

“Lola do wrong to you,” he whispered thickly. 
“Make big fool of himself.” He muttered some 
more, but we could not catch his words. Pres- 
ently his head sank on his breast, a cry in the 
Kanaka tongue followed; and in a minute more 
we knew that all was over. 

For some time after none of us could trust our- 
selves to speak. “I guess he wasn’t so bad at 
heart—he was led astray by the hope of gaining 
money,” said Dan. “ What shall we do—bury 
him?” 

“Let us place his body beside yonder rocks,” 
answered Oliver, and his suggestion was carried 
out, and we covered the silent form with a num- 
ber of tree branches. 

It was a sober trio that continued on its way 
through the brush. Nobody knew what to say, 
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but I noticed that my two companions followed 
my example and kept their right hands on their 
pistols. 

Soon a half-tumbled-down bamboo hut came 
into view, standing in a circle of wild plantains. 
We all halted, and withdrew behind one of the 
plantains for consultation. 

“ Not a soul in sight,” whispered Dan. 

“No; but let us take nothing for granted,” I 
returned. ‘‘ We may be closer to our enemies 
than we anticipate.” 

Several minutes passed in utter silence. Then 
Oliver crept slowly toward the rear of the hut 
and looked through a crack in the wall. 

“Empty,” he called out, and we advanced to 
the building, to find it deserted, yet giving evi- 
dence that it had been occupied but a few hours 
before. In front was a smoldering fire, and on 
the ground lay an upturned tin can the water 
from which had scarcely yet soaked away. 

We were looking about the hut when Dan ut- 
tered a short, astonished cry. ‘‘ Look here, boys! 
the map!” 

I ran forward, thinking he had found the map 
Merkin had stolen. Instead, however, he pointed 
to the wall of the hut, and there we saw a map 
rudely traced in yellow paint. 

“By Jove, it does look like the map we had,” 
cried Oliver. ‘‘ And see, here is a name on the 
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wall.” He studied it for a moment. “ Gaston 
Brown!” 

“The father of Watt Brown, who left the 
treasure,” ejaculated Dan. “ Boys, I believe we 
are close to the end of this search.” 

“T believe you,” I put in. ‘“ But Merkin and 
Delverez are closer than we are.” 

“And they have Koloa with them, I believe,” 
added Oliver. ‘‘ Merkin wouldn’t let the native 
get away.” 

“Yes, but, Oliver, it’s pretty hard to hold a 
crazy man,” said Dan. 

“Tf Koloa is really crazy,” said Oliver. “To 
tell the plain truth, this thing is an awful mys- 


tery: 
“ Well, we don’t care what it is, so long as we 
get the treasure,” said I. “ The question is, what 


is our next move?” 

“We must follow up those who were here.” 

“That goes without saying. But how are we 
to follow them?” 

“By locating the double-headed idol said to 
be standing at the entrance to the cave. I guess 
we have missed ‘the face on the rock when the 
sun comes up,’ as that description put it.” 

“Or else we are pretty close to it,” said Dan. 

The talk lasted a good while, but was of small 
satisfaction. However, we went on, until the 
trail seemed to come to a sudden end. 
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“ Stuck!” said Oliver laconically. ‘‘ Shall we 
go back?” 

“Tet us try to get to the top of the hill,” I 
said. ‘Then we will have a chance to look 
around.” 

The hill in question was one overlooking the 
volcano basin. To reach it we had to take a 
circuitous route, to avoid the cacti which grew in 
profusion before us. By the time we reached the 
point in view all were exhausted and willing 
enough to sit down and rest. 

“We are working back to the volcano,” ob- 
served Oliver. “ But that isn’t saying much. I 
haven’t any idea where the hotel lays.” 

“Never mind; we are not bound for the hotel 
just yet,’ I answered. ‘“‘ Now we have come 
so far, to me it’s treasure or nothing.” 

“Hurrah! that’s the talk!” burst out Dan. 
“Remember, our time is our own.” 

“Yes; but what about food?” 

“We'll try to pick up something,” I said. 
“Over yonder are some bananas to start on, if 
you are hungry.” 

“We can’t live on half-ripe food, Mark.” 

“What! are you going to turn back?” I de- 
manded, in astonishment. 

“Oh, no; but we must take care of ourselves.” 

Oliver was right in his last statement. Night 
was coming on and we were a good distance from 
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any shelter and were without prepared food. To 
obtain what would be needed was a serious 
question. 

“Let us go on a little further,” suggested Dan. 
“T have a feeling in my bones that something 
will turn up.” 

“We can’t go very far—it is growing dark,” 
said I; but I followed him, and presently I forged 
ahead, leaving Dan and Oliver to carry on the 
talk between themselves. 

The top of the hill passed, I came out on a little 
plain overlooking the northern slope of the vol- 
cano crater. Before me was a steep descent of 
several hundred feet. ‘‘ What a grand place for 
roller coasting!” I thought, when, without warn- 
ing, the lava under my feet tilted up, and I was 
sent flying onto the incline. I tried to clutch at 
something, but failed, and rolled over and over, 
going down into I knew not where! 


CHAPTER XXXH. 
THE CAVE OF PEARLS AT LAST. 


Hap I stopped suddenly in my rolling I must 
have been seriously injured, but nothing lay in 
my way, and on and on I went until the bottom of 
the vast lava incline was reached, and I found 
myself lying on a level bed several hundred yards 
in extent. 

I was dazed and bewildered, and it was fully 
a minute before I felt like picking myself up. 
Then I shook snyself to see if any bones were 
broken. 

“Mark, wheresare you?” The cry came as 
if from the clouds, and looking up I saw Dan 
and Oliver standing where I had stood but @ few 
minutes before. wt 

“Look out!’ I yelled, but my warning came 
too late. The lava tilted once more, and down 
they came, each clasped in the other’s arms, and 
going over and over like a barrel. Somehow, I 
felt like laughing, yet the happening was a seri- 
ous matter. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” gasped Oliver, when he 
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could speak. “ Talk about snow sliding! This 
beats anything I ever saw before! ” 

“ Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“Scratched a little, that’s all.” 

“ How about you, Dan?” 

“T feel rather sick at my stomach. But that 
doesn’t matter. I’m glad to escape with my life. 
Now where have we come to?” 

“We're down in a part of the volcano basin, 
that is all I can tell you.” 

“ Any danger of breaking through and going 
to kingdom come?” 

“That’s to be found out later. We'll have to 
proceed with caution.” 

“T don’t see any way by which we can reach 
that hill again,” put in Oliver. ‘‘ The whole side 
of the crater seems to be most tremendously 
steep.” t 

We walked on slowly and cautiously, our feet 
crunching the lava with a sound that occasionally 
made our hearts leap with fear. Once I broke 
through up to my ankles, but I speedily leaped to 
a safer spot. 

“It’s pretty hot,” said Oliver. He put his 
hand down to the lava, but quickly withdrew it. 
“ Jingo, it burnt me!” 

“We must be over an active portion of Ki- 
lauea,” said Dan. “For my part, we can’t get 
away too fast.” 
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Night found us still in the crater basin, but at 
a spot that seemed to be comparatively safe. We 
were now utterly exhausted and glad enough to 
throw ourselves down to rest. All were hungry 
and thirsty, but nobody complained. 

At the first sign of dawn we continued our 
journey. We were now mounting a gully run- 
ning upward and away from the basin proper. 
We toiled along until a tiny stream was reached. 
The water was warm and tasted of sulphur, yet 
we drank eagerly, and also partook of some half- 
wild plantains we discovered in a hollow. 

“T suppose we'll have to take a fresh start 
when we get out of this scrape,”’ remarked Oliver, 
when, glancing across the gully, I saw something 
that caused me to cry out in wonder. 

“The two-headed idol!” 

“What!” came from my two chums simulta- 
neously. 

“There is the two-headed idol, covered with 
lava and dirt,” I went on, and pointed with my 
hand. ‘ Great Cesar! look out!” 

As I concluded I took to my heels, and so did 
my companions, for over to where I had pointed 
the lava had suddenly uplifted, and now from 
some unknown depth shot a column of fire and 
melted rocks a foot thick and twenty to thirty 
feet high. The lava started to flow toward us, 
but soon found another course down the gully. 
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“We are blocked!” cried Oliver, when he 
could speak. “We have found the entrance to 
the Cave of Pearls, but see how it is guarded. 
No wonder Joe Koloa didn’t come here to get the 
treasure.” 

At Oliver’s words we stared blankly at one 
another. Did he speak the truth and was our 
hunt to end then and there? 

“There may be another entrance to the cave,” 
suggested Dan. 

“T doubt it, for see how high yonder mountain 
is. The cave must extend into the very heart of 
that pile of rocks—that is, if the cave is really 
fete” 

“Oh, it must be there,” I said. “If not 
we 7s 

I stopped short, as Dan pulled both me and 
Oliver back. ‘“‘ Look,” he said. ‘‘ Get out of 
sight, just as quick as you can!” 

A big rock was handy and behind this we 
crouched. Looking in the direction Dan pointed 
out, we beheld Caleb Merkin and Ramon Del- 
verez approaching, with a wild-looking Kanaka 
between them. 

“That must be Joe Koloa,’” said Oliver. 
“ See, each has him tight by the arm.” 

“T’ll wager Koloa doesn’t want to go with 
them,” I answered. “ Listen.” 

“ Let me go!” came from the Kanaka. “ Take 
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all de pearls, but let poor Joe go. De fire god 
will eat um up!” 

“The fire got shan’t touch you,’ 
Caleb Merkin. 

““T won’t go!” shrieked the native, and began 
to fight with all the strength at his command. 
Instantly Merkin and Delverez knocked him 
down. 

“Don’t let him git away, partner,” howled 
Merkin. ‘“‘ Remember, if you stand by me in 
this deal, you’re to have half of what’s found.” 

“T am with you,’ came from Ramon Del- 
verez. ‘But don’t kill the man, or we'll never 
get into the cave.” 

The struggle continued, until finally Joe Koloa 
seemed to collapse. Then the pair of rascals 
hauled the frightened native to his feet. 

““ Now show us the entrance to the cave,” com- 
manded Caleb Merkin. 

“And do so at once, or I will shoot you,” added 
Delverez, and produced a pistol. 

Trembling in every limb the Kanaka started 
forward again, taking a course to the left of the 
column of fire which had just spouted up. The 
trio passed out of sight behind a projecting rock, 
and we saw nothing more of them for the time 
being. 

With cautious steps we followed until we came 
to the rock just mentioned. Here the air was 
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filled with smoke, and the rock itself was so hot 
that one might almost have cooked a meal 
upon it. 

“This is getting risky,” whispered Oliver. 
“T’ll tell you what, Merkin and Delverez have 
more nerve than I gave them credit for.” 

“Some men will risk anything for gold,” re- 
turned Dan. “ Look at ourselves, for instance,” 
he added, almost to himself. 

Those ahead had entered the cave through a 
slit in the lava beds. Here was a passageway 
not over three feet wide by twenty or thirty feet 
in height. Looking ahead, we saw that some- 
body had lighted a torch, the flame dancing over 
a ceiling far above us. 

“Come on!” urged Oliver. ‘“ And mind you 
have your pistols ready,” and again we proceeded, 
a step at a time, for the flooring was uneven and 
here and there were holes leading to almost bot- 
tomless pits. 

Joe Koloa was still protesting that his fire god 
would consume them all and his captors still held 
him tightly by the arms. But the three were 
going on, and they did not come to a halt until 
at least a hundred yards of the great cavern was 
covered. 

“The pearls!” The cry came from Caleb 
Merkin, and, looking, we saw him dart forward 
to where there was a slight rise in the cave floor- 
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ing. Here was a rude, native earthenware bowl, 
filled almost to overflowing with pearls, big and 
little. 

“ The pearls!” repeated Delverez. “ Give me 
my share of them! Remember, I am to have 
half,’ and he pulled Caleb Merkin backward, that 
he might get at the bowl. Now that the treasure 
had been found both of the rascals seemed to be 
crazed with joy. 

I must confess that my own heart beat rap- 
idly, and looking at Oliver I saw that he was 
trembling with suppressed excitement. Sud- 
denly he left Dan and me, and leaping upon Del- 
verez, hurled him with tremendous violence 
against the lava wall of the cave. 

“ This treasure is mine; you cannot have it!” 
he cried, and pushed Merkin back also. Then, 
before either could interfere, he grabbed up the 
bowl and began to retreat. 

“Oliver, this way!’ I shouted, when I saw 
that he was going in the wrong direction. But 
he did not hear me, and I ran after him, and so 
did Dan. 

A shot rang out, fired by Ramon Delverez, and 
the bullet passed close to my head. ‘‘ No make 
a noise!’’ I heard Koloa scream. ‘‘ You break 
down the lava!” But Delverez did not heed 
him. He fired twice more, and Merkin also fired. 

The shots echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
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vast cavern, until it sounded as if a regiment of 
infantry were at work. Then of a sudden came 
a grinding, tearing, ripping crash that sounded 
like the crack of doom. I felt the cavern floor 
roll and rock, and, catching hold of Dan, both of 
us fell in a heap. What seemed like a dull ex- 
plosion followed, and then for a few minutes I 
knew absolutely nothing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
INTO THE SUNSHINE ONCE MORE—CONCLUSION. 


“Mark!” 

“Ts that you, Oliver? ” 

“Yes. Ate you safe?” 

“T think so, but I am not sure,” I continued. 
“‘ What in the world has happened? ” 

“T don’t know, excepting that something’ fell 
—a part of the cave’s roof, more than likely. 
Where is Dan?” 

_ “Ym here,” came from our chum. “ Gracious, 
I thought everything had gone to smash!” 

“Well, something has gone to smash,” an- 
swered Oliver. “ Listen!” 

We listened, and heard Ramon Delverez call- 
ing from a distance. “Help me!” were his 
words. “Iam caught between the rocks! Save 
ane 

“He is a prisoner,” ejaculated Dan. ‘“ Where 
are you?” he demanded. 

“Back here where the pearls were. Save 
me!” 

“And where are Merkin and Koloa?”’ I asked. 

“Both dead—smashed to a jelly,” groaned 
Delverez. ‘‘ Save me—please do!” 
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We looked at one another. “I’m willing to 
do what I can,” I said promptly. “I wouldn’t 
want to leave a dog to die down here.” 

“ But what can we do?” asked Oliver. ‘“ Look 
around; we are hemmed in ourselves.” 

“But it is light—there must be some open- 
ing,’ put in Dan quickly. He looked up. 
“There it is—but out of reach.” 

After that we were silent, hardly knowing 
what to do and what to expect. Supposing more 
of the cave ceiling should come down? 

But the shock was over, and soon we plucked 
up our courage and endeavored to go to Ramon 
Delverez’s assistance. But this was no light 
task. 

“T cannot hold on much longer!” we heard 
him call out. “I am in a crack of the flooring 
and the bottom is giving away. May heaven 
have mercy: ss 

A grinding crash followed, and listening we 
heard a dull boom far below us. I shivered and 
so did my companions. “ He has gone to his 
death,” said Oliver soberly, and Dan and I agreed 
with him. 

There now remained nothing for us to do but 
to get out of the cave, if it could be accomplished. 
But before we made the attempt Oliver caught 
Dan and me by the arm. 

“We will divide the pearls,” he said. “ Each 
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can put his share in his pocket. Then if one or 
the other drops into a hole——” He did not 
finish, but all of us understood—and shivered. 

The treasure was divided in silence, twenty- 
one pearls, large and small, to each. I tied mine 
in my handkerchief, pinning the whole inside of 
my vest. Vaguely I wondered what my share 
was worth and if I would live to take it to a 
place of safety. 

An examination showed us that the cave ran 
back to a distance of several hundred yards fur- 
ther and there came to an abrupt ending. It was 
from fifty to sixty feet wide, and the ceiling 
sloped up like the dome of a large church, at the 
top of which was a narrow slit through which 
came a slanting streak of sunshine. 

“We can’t go forward and we can’t go back- 
ward,” said Dan dismally. ‘‘ How we are to 
get out I don’t know.” 

“We must get out,” I said desperately. The 
thought of being buried alive in that lava tomb 
was too awful to contemplate. 

But speaking in that fashion and escaping were 
two different things. One method after another 
was suggested, but without result. “We can’t 
dig our way out, with nothing to dig with,” said 
Oliver. “ And what is more, we can’t climb up 
these walls.” 

While he was speaking I was gazing upward 
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at the crack. Something had appeared at the 

brink of the opening—the form of a man! 
“Hullo, up there!” I yelled with all the 

strength of my lungs. “ Hullo, I say!” 
“What is it?” cried Oliver. 


“A man. Give him a call.” And again I 
raised my voice, and now my chums joined in. 
Soon the man appeared again. “Is anybody 


down there?” came in a hollow tone. 

“Yes, we are down here—three boys. Will 
you help us out?” 

“Great Scott! Three boys!” came in a voice 
full of wonder and one that sounded strangely 
familiar. ‘How did you get down there?” 

“Never mind that just now; we want to get 
out!” I bawled. “ Please help us at once.” 

“We will,’ was the prompt return. “ How 
deep do you suppose that hole is?” 

“ All of a hundred feet.” 

“Phew! Then you’ll have to wait until we - 
send off for a rope.” 

“We can do that,” said Dan. ‘But don’t 
desert us.” 

“We won’t, never fear.” 

The man disappeared, and I turned to Dan. 
“Do you know who that was?” I asked. 

es 

“Tt was Mr. John Palmer.” 

“So it was!” cried Dan. “I thought his 
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voice sounded familiar. Mr. Carson must be 
awvith him.” 

“They won't desert us,” said Oliver, and his 
words gave us all comfort. 

“ Hullo, below there!” came presently, in Paul 
farson’s voice. ‘‘ Are you hungry?” 

“We are!”’ all of us answered together. 

“Then stand from under!” And down came 
a small valise. We picked it up, to find that it 
contained several sandwiches, which we devoured 
with much satisfaction. 

It was fully four hours before John Palmer 
came back, accompanied by a.Kanaka guide, who 
carried a long rope. The rope was let down into 
the cave, and with great difficulty we were hauled 
up, one after another. 

“Well! well! You!” came from Mr. Palmer. 
“T’m awfully glad to be of service to you!” and 
he squeezed our hands warmly. Paul Carson 
was equally pleased. Later on, when we were 
alone, they insisted upon hearing our tale, to 
which they listened with great interest. 

“Those rascals deserved their fate! ’’ said John 
Palmer. “If I were in your place I would keep 
this story to myself.” 

“T reckon you are right,” said Oliver. ‘“ Al- 
though we'll have to tell our friend Dr. Barton 
about it.” 


It was a happy yet a sober trio that made its 
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way to the Volcano House late that night. None 
of us wanted to talk, for we were thinking of the 
terrible fate that had overtaken our enemies as 
well as poor, half-witted Joe Koloa. “T’ll tell 
you, we are well out of it,” said Oliver. “I 
don’t want any more treasure hunts, not for twice 
what we have picked up.” 

“Nor I,” answered Dan. “And yet, we may 
talk differently after we are rested up.” 

“Well, it will have to be a long rest, so far as 
I’m concerned,” I put in, and I meant just what 
I said. 

We remained in and around the Volcano 
House for three days, and then, in company with 
Dr. Barton, set sail for Honolulu, Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Carson going down to Hilo to see us 
off. “A speedy trip home for you,” said John 
Palmer. “ And no more adventures.” 

The run to the capital of the Hawaiian Islands 
was without special interest, and on arriving we 
immediately caught a steamer bound for San 
Francisco. As the weather proved fine, the 
voyage to the Golden Gate took but seven days, 
and an hour after landing found us on the way 
to Oliver’s home, where we met his father and 
mine. My readers can imagine how warmly 
both of us, as well as Dan, were greeted. That 
evening we remained up until midnight, telling 
our several stories. 
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On the day following the pearls were taken to 
a dealer in precious stones. Many of the smaller 
ones were found of little value, but we managed 
to dispose of sixteen of the others, which brought 
us in nearly forty-five thousand dollars. This 
sum was divided equally between Oliver, Dan, 
and myself. 

“T want it so,” said Oliver. “ For each of us 
ran an equal risk in obtaining the treasure.” Of 
the remaining pearls I kept three, Dan as many 
more, and we insisted upon Oliver retaining the 
balance. 

And here I will bring to an end this story of 
“ Off for Hawaii” in search of the pearl treasure. 
We have had numerous adventures, but all has 
ended well, and that being so, let us ring down 
the curtain, gentle reader, and bid each other 
good-by. 


THE END, 
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